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is the rise. 

in monthly 
salary that a trade union has 
suggested for workers at Mazda, 


the Hiroshima based car 
manufacturer. In fact, workers 
annual bonuses are decreasing: 5.4 
months of salary as against 5.7 in 
2016. Mazda's profits were also 
down last year. 


IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


When mentioning Hiroshima, it's hard not to think of the atomic bomb that struck this port city on the 6th 
‘of August 1945. A key record of this tragic event is found in Ibuse Masuji's historical novel, Black Rain, which 
was adapted for the cinema by Imamura Shohei. Ibuse spent most of his life in this district of Tokyo, near 
Ogikubo, in a little house where he wrote his remarkable and enduring book. 


excHANce Reims shines 
in Hiroshima 


The Hiroshima Museum of Art is 
hosting an exhibition of work from 
France's Reims Museum until the 
26th of March. A total of 70 
paintings, ranging from the 17th to 
the 20th century, in styles varying 
from rococo to baroque and 
neoclassical, will be on show under 
the title “The Beauty of French 
Painting”. From David to Gauguin via 


Pissarro, there is much to enjoy 


anma Popular and 


critical success 

Released last November thanks to 
crowd-funding, Katabuchi Sunao's 
animation In This Corner of The 
World, adapted from Kono Fumiyo's 
eponymous manga, has generated a 
considerable buzz. The story, which 
takes place in Kure, to the south of 
Hiroshima, appeals to audiences and 
critics alike. Kinema Jumpo magazine, 
the Japanese film-lover's bible, ranked 
it their best film of 2016. 


‘The taste of authentic 
Japanese Confectionary 


— 
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Minamoto Kitchoan 
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www kikurestaurant.co.uk 


“The right ingredients are the 
oul of Japanese cuisine 
We take the greatest care every 
doy to serve the freshest and 
Finest tasting Japanese food” 


Yoichi Hattori 
sushi head chef 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair, 
London WI) 7BE 
Tek 0207 499 4208 


The inspiring story of friendship 
between a Japanese boy with autism 
and an acclaimed British author. 


What You Taught Me 


Screening 1 6:30pm 


In 2007 thirteen-year-old Naoki Higashida wrote a book of essays 
called The Reason I Jump. Naoki was diagnosed with autism at the age 
of five and the book offers remarkable insights into his inner world, 


A behind-the-scenes documentary 
about the Oscar-winning animator 


and co-founder of Studio Ghibli. 


Screening 2 8:30pm 


In 2013, Oscar-winning film director and animator, H: 
suddenly announced his retirement at the age of 72. But after an 
encounter with young CGI artists, the director of Spirited Away 
avour. This candid documen- 
irst CGI film in an intimate 


behind-the-scenes portrait filmed over two years. Miyazaki — who 


About My Son 


challenging popular misconceptions, The book was discovered by 
British author David Mitchell, who felt that his own autistic son was 
speaking to him through Naoki's words. David translated the book 
into English to help other families living with autism - it became an 
international bestseller, sold in over 30 countries. What You Taught 
Me About My Son follows David on a journey to Japan to meet Naoki 
for the first time. As their friendship develops, we meet other parents 
with autistic children around the world and hear how their 
relationships have been transformed by Naoki extraordinary words. 


believes hand-drawing on paper is fundamental to animation — 
fronts many tough challenges on the project and, at one point, 
the film even faces the threat of being cancelled. Never-Ending Man 
provides a rare opportunity to see one of the world's most celebra- 
id filmmakers at work. This is the first time a feature-length version 
of this NHK WORLD TV documentary will be screened in UK. 


An Evening of Japanese Documentary 


presented by NHK World TV 


Ticketed free entry 


To book tickets www.nhkworldtvdocs.eventbrite.com 


D. EWS 


press Courage on a daily basis 


Chios Simeun 


For 125 years the Chugoku Shimbun has 
served the population, with whom they ve 
shared both the good times and the bad. 


‘courage” would undoubtedly be the most 
appropriate, after everything the city and the 
prefecture that bears its name have lived through 
over the last century. The Chugoku Shimbun is 
a perfect symbol of this courage. Founded in 
1892, this daily newspaper has lived by the creed 
of standing shoulder to shoulder with its readers 
since the very first issue, whatever the circumstances. 
This dedication was obvious from the beginning, 
even though there was already another influential 
newspaper in the town, the Geibi Nichinichi 
Shimbun, which once prided itself on being the 
fifth most read newspaper in the country, with a 
circulation of 56,000. However, far from working 
on behalf of its readers, the Geibi was little more 
than the mouth-piece for Okuma Shigenobu's 
Constitutional Reform Party (Rikken kaishinto). 
That's why the Chugoku Shimbun thought it 
necessary to move away from politics and to 
concentrate on providing useful information for 
its readers. With this commitment in mind, it 
was first printed on the Sth of May 1892. Even 
its name demonstrated its independence and who 
it wished to serve, with that focus made obvious 
by the two kanji which make up its name, Chugoku 
(Lit: “middle country", the geographical region 
of west Japan between Kansai and Kyushu). Ho- 
wever, even at this key moment in Japan's history, 
with the tentative rise of democracy, the Chugoku 
could not completely cut itself off from politics. 
To distinguish itself from its competitor, it started 
to endorse the Association of Friends of Consti- 
tutional Government (Rikken Seiyukai). This ri- 
valry lasted until the carly 1920s when, in contrast 
to the Geibi Nichinichi Shimbun, the Chukogu 
Shimbun decided to break away from politics to 
dedicate itself to its primary mission: the disse- 
mination of information. This choice was rewarded 
with a rapidly increasing readership that left its 
old rival trailing, In 1927, with a circulation of 
50,000, it was well ahead of Geibi Nichinchi, 
which only had a circulation of 20,000 copies by 
then, and eight years later, the Chugoku finally 
took over control ofits rival. 
Although the choice to turn its back on politics 
might not have been considered a form of "courage" 
bysome, but rather a commercial ploy, nonetheless, 
the Chugoku Shimbun has never failed in its 
prime objective; to stand by its readers during 
both the best and the worst of times. The events 
that unfolded on the 6th of August 1945 stamped 


| f there's one word to describe Hiroshima, 
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Opened in 1969, the current headquarters of Chugoku Shimbun faces the Peace Memorial Park. 


The newspaper's headquarters was one of the few 
buildings to be left partially standing after the 6th 
of August 1945. 


a seal on this commitment, as the newspaper, 
like the majority of people in Hiroshima, expe- 
rienced the horror of the first atomic bombing in 
the history of mankind. The headquarters of 
Chugoku Shimbun was located 900 metres away 
from the epicentre of the nuclear blast, which 
killed 140,000 and completely razed the city 
within a radius of three kilometres. That morning, 
114 employees of the newspaper, about a third 
of its staff, were already on site when the fatal 
Bash destroyed everything. Looking at the pho- 
tographs taken in the days following the bombing, 
one can make out a few buildings still standing 
in the midst of a landscape of scorched earth. 
The most emblematic of them all, the Atomic 
Bomb Dome, listed in 1996 as a UNESCO 


World Heritage site, can still be seen standing 
after the blast despite its proximity to the centre 
of the destruction, and so can the remains of the 
‘Chugoku Shimbun buildings. It was a heavy blow 
for the newspaper, with the brutal disappearance 
of more than a hundred of its workers, the des- 
truction of its means of communication and it's 
printing equipment. The newspaper was considered 
to be out of action for good, just like the city. 
“Hiroshima, contaminated by radioactivity, will 
become a barren land on which nothing will 
grow for 75 years,” the Washington post wrote 
on 8th of August 1945. 

Despite the trauma and the visions of horror 
that they had to endure, those who survived, es- 
pecially the staff of Chugoku Shimbun, were 
gripped by an overwhelming d 
the catastrophe. While grieving for their friends 
and family, those who escaped the bomb's de- 
vastating affects saw a sign of hope in the survival 
of their building or, at the very least, a sign that 
they should fight to rebuild their city. Since that 
day, the newspaper's mission has been to support 
the refurbishment of the port city, and to speak 


ire to rise above 


out against nuclear weapons worldwide. It took 
a great deal of courage, and it’s no coincidence 
thar the new headquarters of the newspaper, 
opened in 1969, faces the Peace Memorial Park, 
asifto demonstrate their commitment to continue 
to preserve the memory of that tragic day on 6th 
August 1945. In fact, on the next day, the 7th of 
August, reporters who had survived went back 
to work, and on the 9th, three days after having 
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MAP OF HIROSHIMA 


On this tourist map from 1947, published by the Japan Travel Bureau, you can see the Chugoku Shimbun headquarters (red circle) 900 metres away from the 


Atomic Bomb Dome (yellow square) 


lost nearly everything, the Chugoku Shimbun 
itself reappeared, thanks to their colleagues in 
Kyushu and Osaka. This strong spirit in the 
ty is shared by the Ishimnomaki 
Hibi Shimbun's staff (See Zoom Japan no.18, 
March 2012), who, following the equally tragic, 
although very different circumstances of the 
11th of March 2012, also decided not to give 
up, but to carry on working to disseminate in- 
formation with what little they had 


face of advei 


even if 
that was only paper and marker pens. Almost 
78 years after the atomic bomb, the example of 
these men and woman is at the heart of the 
newspaper's commitment to daily life in the Hi- 
roshima region. 

Egusa Noritaka, the current editor-in-chief of 
Chugoku Shimbun, illustrates this perfectly 

Like all the other employees of the daily newspaper, 
he fully understands the responsibility thar is 
incumbent upon him. “One of the most important 
things the newspaper had to do after the events 
of August the 6th, was to inform people about 
the daily state of affairs,” he says, "aiming to 
help people gradually return to as normal a way 

of life as possible”. This principal remains fun- 


damental to the way news is reported by the 
paper, and is undoubtedly why it is still able to 
chi 
figure that would spark envy in many newspaper 
owners in Europe where even the biggest national 
newspapers find it hard to reach even half that 
number. "We are a small provincial newspaper," 
Egusa explains earnestly, even though he's the 
head of an editorial team of 200 people. Despite 
the Chugoku Shimbun not having the means to 
maintain correspondents abroad, it regularly 
sends reporters to cover important nuclear confe- 
rences - one of its main focuses - or to monitor 


a daily distribution of 613,000 copies, a 


the acti 


ties of Japanese companies in other 
countries, such as Mazda in Mexico. “We're plan- 
ning to create a rotating post for a correspondent 
in Asia,” says the editor. “Many local SMEs are 
interested in the Asian market and say they want 
to be better informed about what is happening 
in this part of the world. We want to meet this 
need, especially as news in Asia can’t fail to have 
an impact on our economy,” he adds. 

‘The newspaper recruits new reporters every year 
- in 2016, ten joined their team, and anyone can 
become one. “Unlike the big national newspapers, 


who look for specialists, we focus on the personality 
of candidates to find those who are able to share 
our work ethics,” says Egusa. This is not easy, as. 
the numbers of candidates have been in sharp 
decline for several years, and because there's 


ficrce competition between newspapers to hire 
the best. "Then, their carcer on the newspaper 
will depend on both their personality and adap- 
tability. We usually encourage journalists to have 
a range of experiences. To begin with they might 
start with local news, on assignment to the pol 
and then move on to general affairs or to the 
economic section. It's their skill in adapting to 
these different situations that allows them to 
progress up the ladder. So during interviews, we 
ask the candidate what they would like to cov 
Quite often we're told they would like to follow 
the baseball team, but we make a point of not 
responding to this wish, because it would be a 


little too easy. Our efforts are focused on encou- 
raging a candidate to give his all to achieve his 
goal "says the editor - clearly another way of nur- 
turing "courage" among the staff. 

Today, the need for courage is all the more pres- 
sing, as the news industry is facing many chal- 
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Chugoku Shimbun's first issue was launched on 
the Sth of May 1892. 1,000 copies were printed. 


lenges. For several years, circulation has been in 
decline, and advertising revenues have followed 
the same trend. The Chugoku Shimbun has 
not escaped this phenomenon, even though its 
distribution extends beyond the limits of Hiro- 
shima Prefecture (Ie is also distributed in neigh- 
bouring prefectures of Yamaguchi, Shimane, 
Okayama and even Tottori). "Compared to 
other regional daily newspapers, this has allowed 
us to limit our losses. The d 


line in our circu- 
lation is real, but it’s much slower,” acknowledges. 
Egusa. “We owe this chiefly to the notoriety of 
the Hiroshima Carp, the local baseball team,” 
he adds with a burst of laughter. Though it 
might be suggested that the newspaper benefits 
indirectly from the excitement following the 
title the club won last year, the managers of the 
Chugoku Shimbun are aware of the need to. 
look for solutions to try to stop the newspaper's 
sales from dipping. Once again, it was necessary. 
to demonstrate a certain "courage" on the 30th 
of April 2015, when the newspaper took the 
decision to stop printing its evening edition 
after 91 years, due to circulation having dropped 
to only 30,000 copies. In Japan, most daily news- 
papers have two diffcrent editions, the more 
important morning edition and the afternoon 
edition, the latter with fewer pages but still in- 
curring high production costs. By cancelling 
their second edition, substantial savings have 
been achieved. A similar decision had already 
been made 15 years ago by the Sankei Shimbun, 
and in 2009 by the Minami Nippon Shimbun 
based in Kagoshima in Kyushu. However, for 
the Chugoku Shimbun it was never about taking 
the easy way out. After all, ending a publication 
is not an easy decision, but once that decision 
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Every afternoon at 17.00, the heads of the different sections of the newspaper meet to discuss the next 


day's edition. 


has been taken, there's no turning back. 

The editors of the newspaper also chose to create 
second” morning edition, or rather a comple- 
mentary newspaper called "Select". "Our idea 
was to provide readers with two kinds of content. 
In the daily edition you'll find the news as we 
usually cover it, and in Select, longer articles 
more focused on analysis and reflection of current 
events,” explains Egusa. Launched on the Ist of 
May 2015, Select’s 16 pages have already gained 
over 25,000 readers. "There is stilla long way to 
goto improve the numbers, but we are convinced 
that this initiative can help restore a taste for 
print media,” he adds. This declaration of love 
for printed news explains why Chugoku Shimbun 
has not invested heavily in digital technology. 
Although the daily newspaper has a website, it 
offers very limited free-access content. “I'm not 
convinced that person who might be interested 
in reading an online article from time to time 
will end up buying a copy of the newspaper. I 
prefer to concentrate on finding content that 
might interest readers and get them to buy our 
newspaper. That's the real issue for us,” says the 
editor of the Hiroshima's premiere newspaper. 
“We want to develop our readership. The success 
of the Carp and the enthusiasm it provoked led 
us to enhance the sports section, because the 
public wanted more coverage of the team. But 
thar doesn't mean that's all we're going to do. 
We intend to take advantage of this interest to 
publish articles on other topics, which we hope 
will attract the attention of these sports fans 
and lead them to read for other reasons than 
just the latest news about the Carp”. 

However, sport remains a strong selling point 
for the newspaper. In fact, the region is spoiled 


for choice, with several standout teams in different 
disciplines. In addition to baseball, the very best 
of football in the region is represented. by San- 
frecce Hiroshima, volleyball by JT Thunders, 
basketball by the Dragonflies and women's 
hockey by the Red Sparks. "These teams are an 
asset that other regions don't have, and our 
newspaper reaps the benefits,” Egusa admits. 
However, what really distinguishes the Chugoku 
Shimbun from all the other daily newspapers is 
its involvement with issues such as peace and 
nuclear weapons. "This is part of our mission,” 
says the editor. "We are aware that some readers 
may get tired of this topic, especially when we 
decide to put it on the front page, but we think 
it’s essential to keep the memory alive. We conti- 
nue to publish testimonies of the hibakusha (A- 
bomb survivors) even though there are fewer 
and fewer of them now. We also reach out to 


the younger generation, so that they can share 
their vision about this issue and avoid, ar all 
costs, losing the memory of what happened," he 
explains. The accident at the Fukushima Dai- 
ichi plant has revived people's interest in nuclear 
issues, and because of their past history and ex- 
periences, the Chugoku Shimbun has tackled 
the topic rigorously, while seeking to bring some 
clarity into the media hubbub that inevitably 
surrounds the subject. The related issue of ra- 
diation effects is important to the newspaper 
insofar as Hiroshima was the first city to fall 
victim to nuclear influence, both in the physical 
sense (the impact on the health of victims of ra- 
diation) and in the moral sense (through discri- 
mination). The daily newspaper also explored 
different ways to approach these issues and 
provide clearer answers to its readers. "In 2016, 


Keke Souteyet tor Zoom hapan 
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Chugoku Shimbun is printed in Hatsukaichi, 
about fifteen kilometres west of Hiroshima. The 
presses operate from 23.00 to 02.30 to print 
the various editions, which are also distributed 
in Yamaguchi, Okayama and Shimane prefec- 
tures. 

More than 610,000 copies leave the printers 
daily and are transported to distribution centres 
More than 95% of its readers are also subscri- 
bers, with the newspaper delivered to their let- 
terbox early in the morning. 

The remaining copies are sold at news kiosks in 
railway stations. Since May 2016, Chugoku 
Shimbun has also been sold in supermarkets, 
which has brought in new readers 

The national title won by the Hiroshima Carp, 
the local baseball team, in 2016, also helped 
promote the newspaper. 


we published a series of articles on the impacts 
of radiation, even at a very low level. To do so, 
we sent our journalists around the world to 
bring back testimonies from people who have 
been contaminated, reports on areas where 
nuclear tests were conducted and interviews 
with scientists,” says Egusa. This explains why 
the newspaper is very cautious, even critical, of 
the government's policy of restarting nuclear 
power plants. Their position is shared by a ma- 
jority of Japanese who are hostile to the relaunch 
of the nuclear programme. 

The Chugoku Shimbun is also committed to 
pursuing an educative approach to nuclear power 
and peace. This was its motive to launch the Hi- 
roshima Peace Media Centre in 2008, which pu- 
blishes articles in five different languages (Japanese, 
English, Chinese, French and Russian) on these 
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themes, to make sure that the tragic events of 
1945 can never happen again. “It's a commitment 
we keep every day, the one we hold most de: 
the editor-in-chief tells us. When we ask about 
the mostimportant event in the newspaper's his- 
tory, Egusa Noritaka answers unequivocally that 
it was the death of 114 employees killed on the 
6th of August 1945 by the atomic bomb. We 
always return to this event from which the Chu- 
goku Shimbun rose again from the ashes. Just as 
it's about to celebrate its 125th birthday, the 
newspaper is having to prepare for another chal- 
lenge, thar of a declining population. The issue 
of regional revitalization is crucial, especially as 
the measures the government have announced 
over the years have yet to bear fruit. "Old ideas 
such as building new infrastructure to encourage 
don't work anymore. It's the same with 


acti 


government proposals to subsidize local councils 
thar adopt policies inspired by larger cities. It 
doesn't work here because everything's on a 
smaller scale and there's an ageing population," 
explains the editor-in-chief. “At our level, it's 
about prioritizing areas most susceptible to decline, 
by rediscovering what made them strong in the 
past and learning more about them. Keeping 
these areas in the spotlight could help draw at- 
tention to them, and maybe even encourage youn- 
ger people to settle down there". Egusa Noritaka 
is well aware of his newspaper limitations, but he 
wants it to be a useful tool for the benefit of the 
local population. He knows it will require lots of 
energy and courage to succeed, but these are two 
characteristics that he and his team certainly do 
not lack. 


Opaira NAMIHEI 
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This city and the surrounding region that were so devastated by the atomic bomb, has seen a rise in interest from both Japanese and overseas vistors. 


HRoSHMA A triumphant return 


The Hiroshima region has made a successful 
comeback thanksto its many assets anda 


strong urge to promote the passion for life here. 


apan is undoubtedly a country that pays 
great attention to rankings. Among the na- 
tion's many annual classifications, some are 

fore prestigious than others, but one of the 
most influential and most quoted is the list of 
trending brands published in December by Nik- 
kei MJ, a specialise marketing journal of the 
Nikkei group. When a product appears on this 
list, there's no doubt that it has had a successful 
year. In 2016, in addition to the logical presence 
of Shinkai Makoto's hit film Your Name, which 
bear all Japanese box office records (see Zoom 
Japan no.66, December 2016) and Pokemon 
GO, which brought Nintendo back to the 
games industry's centre stage, fifth on list was 
Hiroshima. It’s rare that a whole prefecture is 
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quoted in this famous ranking but Hiroshima 
more than deserves the recognition after hitting. 
the headlines so often and for so many reasons 
during 2016. This accolade has undoubtedly 
underlined the region's undeniable dynamism, 
and is even more interesting in the context of a 
two-tier Japan, with Tokyo in an increasingly 
dominant position and the rest of the country 
trying increasingly hard to keep up. 
Hiroshima has learned to do things its own 
way in many fields, and has shown other regions 
that they don't always need to follow the dictates 
of the central authorities. 

For a start, this kind of independence was de- 
monstrated in sport when the Hiroshima Carp, 
the local base-ball team, won its first title after 
25 years. The enormous enthusiasm that greeted 
this win has spread beyond the prefecture's 
boundaries and reinforced its positive image 
throughout Japan. However, the rest of Japan 


has not always been sympathetic towards Hi- 
roshima, Victims of the first atomic bomb drop- 
ped in human history, the city and its inhabitants 
have suffered discrimination ever since because 
of fears about radioactivity. 

Despite this situation, the people of Hiroshima 
have never given up, with many active in the 
peace movement and in the battle against nuclear 
power and nuclear weapons. Even though this 
deep-rooted pacifism doesn't enjoy universal 
favour, especially at government level, it found 
a strong ally in Barack Obama during 2016. 
Taking part in his last G7 summit as President 
of the United States, he decided to travel to 
where the first atomic bombs were dropped to 
“reflect on this terrible force that was liberated 
in the not so distant past.”, saying that "We 
have come to pay our respect to those who 
died”. His symbolic presence and his call for a 
world without nuclear arms showed the im- 


portance of the anti-nuclear movement that 
the population of Hiroshima has been endorsing 
for decades. This also partly explains why the 
region is so attractive to foreign tourists, dis- 
tinguishing it from the rest of the archipelago. 
Intriguingly, although the majority of visitors 
who travel to Japan are Asian, mainly Chinese 
and Korean, the region of Hiroshima mainly 
welcomes westerners, Most of them are American, 
bur there are also a fair number of French and 
British visitors. If you add in the Australians, 
the total for 2015 was 636,000 tourists from. 
the west, as opposed to 417,000 from Asia. It 
may just seem anecdotal, but this difference is 
important because it highlights the wealth of 
Japan's regional culture and history, while most 
of the other large tourist centres depend on 
shopping and all its attendant limitations. Fur- 
thermore, the number of tourists coming to 
Hiroshima increased by 34% in 2016 compared 
to the previous year, in contrast to an average 
national growth of 16% over the same period 

This is the major reason why the region is at- 
tracting attention and has become one of “the 
products of the year". However, marketing 
abroad isn't everything, and there are other keys 
to understanding the growing interest in the 
Hiroshima region among many Japanese. For 
several years there has been a noticeable increase 
in people interested in finding a new life-balance 
far from the large urban centres such as Tokyo. 
This trend has been followed and examined for 
many years by the Tokyo based Furusato Kaiki 
Shien Sentaa (Returning to Ones Place of Birth 
Help Centre). After coming in with a poor ran- 
king for many years, Hiroshima prefecture is 
now one of the phenomenon's great beneficiaries, 
having made an impressive leap in 2015 from 
18th to 6th position nationwide. This progress 
can be explained by a widespread change in per- 
ception of Hiroshima's image. The dynamism 
that it generates now, coupled with a pleasing 
natural environment, has awoken people's desire 
to move to the coast by the Inland Sea, to take 
advantage of the quality of life it has to offer. 
According to the Hiroshima Kurashi Sapooto 
Sentaa (Support Centre for Living in Hiroshima), 
which advises chose who wish to settle in the re- 


gion, the number of families who made the 
move in 2015 rose by a factor of six compared 
to the previous year. That's still not enough for. 
the prefecture to say it has tipped the scales in 
favour of inward migration, but it is doing so- 
mething about the the haemorrhaging of its po- 
pulation, allowingíit to remain in the top half of 
the annual rankings of prefectures according to 
their net migration levels. What's most encou- 
raging is that it is mainly young people demons- 
trating a wish build a life for themselves in Hi- 
roshima. 


FOCUS ~% 
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As the victim of the first ever atomic bomb to be dropped, the city of Hirashima leads the fight again 
nuclear weapons. 


The region appears to want to continue to en- 
courage this phenomenon by adopting a long- 
term vision. Could this superhuman effort to 
push it's anti-nuclear stance be down to the 
tragic past of Hiroshima prefecture's principal 
city, despite the successful rebuilding? The 
answer isn't clear, but there's no doubt that 
this region's collective state of mind has led to 
its excelling in many fields. Hiroshima is not 
afraid of competition, even from those who, on 


paper, appear stronger. The Hiroshima Carp's 
success is one example, particularly with the. 
return of pitcher Kuroda Hideki to his native. 
country after leaving bchind a successful carcer. 
in the United States. He has set an example by 
showing that the success of Hiroshima as a 
whole depends essentially on people motivated. 
bya single desire, perhaps the most noble desire. 
ofall, to live happily. 

ODAIRA NAMIHEI 
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ENCOUNTER A quiet confidence 


Elected governor of Hirsohima Prefecture 
in 2009, Yuzaki Hidchiko has succeeded 
in setting up his agenda for change. 


he governor of Hiroshima Prefecture 
does not lack ambition. He wants to 
make changes so that the Japanese can 


rediscover the pleasure of a better way of living, 
with his region serving as a model. 


Why did you go into politics and why did you 
want to become governor of Hiroshima? 
Yuzaxı Hidehiko: It’s a long story, but I'l try 
to cutit short. Before I came to that decision, I 
was a company CEO. I wanted to use my expe- 
rience for the good of my hometown: Hiroshima. 
I'd also worked for the government. This know- 
ledge ofboth the private sector and government 
administration seemed to me to be the ideal 
combination when aspiring to run a prefecture 
such as Hiroshima, which needed to regain its 
dynamic character. That's why I chose to go 
into the political arena and run for governor. 


How have things changed since you were first 
elected in 2009? 

Y. H.: First ofall, I think that the image people 
have of Hiroshima has changed tremendously. 
1 believe that local residents, as well as a pro- 
portion of the wider population now consider 
our region to be a great deal more active than 
in the past. People have discovered a much 
more attractive side to Hiroshima. They get 
the impression that things are changing here, 
which is absolutely true. 


Meaning... 
Y. H Loan cite the tourist industry as an example. 
For many years, the region tried many different 
strategies to encourage foreign tourists, with mo- 
derate success. We might even say it wasa failure, 
as numbers started to drop in the 3 or 4 years 
before I was elected. So one of my priorities was 
to reverse this situation, We invested heavily in 
markctingand communication to make sure that 
media coverage of Hiroshima was improved. In 
terms of numbers, we went from media exposure 
valued at £20 million to more than £317 million 
over the last six years. Since then, the increased 
media coverage for our region has encouraged 
tourists to come back. 


Is this why Hiroshima has recently been included 
in Nikkei MJ's top brands list? 

Y. H.: Indeed. 2016 has been, in terms of media 
exposure, an amazing year. President Obama's 
visit in June was a highlight, as was the victory of 
our baseball team in the national championship. 
All of this has helped create publicity for our 
region, and in the end led to the journal including 
us on their annual is. I's all the more remarkable 
and important as it's the first time, I believe, that 
a prefecture has figured on the list. 


You mentioned the Hiroshima Carp's victory 
in the baseball championship. Do you think 
that this could be one of the reasons the younger 
generation is taking an interest in Hiroshima? 
Y. H.: That's possible, but I think we need to 
look at the events surrounding this success, in- 
cluding the return of Kuroda who decided to 


Barack Obama's visit to Hiroshima was one of the most significant events of 2016. 
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quit the American professional game to come 
back to “his” city. People were very moved by his 
choice. I should add that the way the team is ma- 
naged is important too. In a way, the Carp are 
the minnows ofthe Japanese baseball league. The 
team does not have a lot of money, and does not 
benefit from large sponsors with the means to 
make up any losses the club might sustain. As a 
result, the team relies on sound management and 
a balanced budget. This means thar it's unable to 
finance players who might be too greedy, and has 
decided to invest in young players instead, training 
them and helping them become famous. This 
unusual management practice for a professional 
Japanese team is their trademark, and has resulted 
in their very large popular fan base. Hiroshima. 
Carp also distinguish themselves from other 
championship teams as they have many female 
supporters, which is unique in this country. More 
than half of the spectators who come to watch 
the Carp play are women. The majority of Japanese 
find this quite incredible as they're used to seeing 
stadiums filled mostly with men. 


In away, does this team represent the outlook 
of the prefecture itself? 

Y.H. Yes I think so. When the team was created, 
they had no sponsors. They immediately established 
themselves as a citizen friendly team, with close 
ties tolocal people. Even though Mazda, the local 
car manufacturer, became involved financially, 
the economic turmoil they were going through 
did not allow them to offer the same support as 
sponsors of other teams. Since then, the Carp 
have had to rely on the people of the region, who 
have supported the club financially and intellectually 
during all these years. The relationship between 
them is particularly strong, It’s unique situation 
in the country. Furthermore, we could add that 
the team is the only one in Japan that is presented 
primarily as a city’s team, as “Hiroshima’s” team. 
Generally, clubs are called by their names, but 
cours is presented either by its original name or as 
Hiroshima's team. This speaks volumes about 
the importance of the bond between the team 
and the region. 


In your opinion, docs this help promote the re- 
gion? 

Y. H.: Some time ago I was in Mie Prefecture 
(located between Osaka and Nagoya). One of 
my colleagues told me about the time he was 
catingin a restaurant anda young woman asked 
him ifhe was from Hiroshima. When he replied 
thar he was, she was quick to tell him that the 
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next day she was going to sce a Carp game at 
the Mazda Zoom Zoom stadium in Hiroshima! 
This young woman is part of what we call the 
"Carp Joshi" (the Carp girls), referring to their 
large nation-wide female fan base. This is really 
surprising, and I can’t help thinking that this 
promotes our region's image. It's also true that 


travel agencies organize female-only trips to 
Hiroshima for women who want to watch a 
match and take part in other other activities. 
They sell like hot cakes 


In what other ways has the renewed interest in 
Hiroshima become evident? 

Y. H.: For example, we've started to see people 
come to settle in our region. Some even leave the 
larger cities like Tokyo to come to live in Hiroshima, 
but maybe what's more interesting is that many 
who have no particular connection with the 
region have decided to move here. Over the last 
five years, we've noticed an increase in the number 


of new households. 


And are these newcomers young? 
Y. H: W 


the matter, but if we study a few individual 


do not yet have reliable statistics on 


cases then we find that it is indeed younger 
people who are looking to take an active part in 
the life of the community. This is the case in 
Onomichi, for example. This medium sized 
town of 100,000 residents has a long history 
and strong traditions. There are many older 
buildings that were about to be abandoned due 
to their condition, and especially their lack of 
amenities. Well, lately we've noticed that young 
entrepreneurs moving to the city are renovating 
have be 
transformed into shops or housing, breathing 
life into neighbourhoods that were in danger 
of disappearing. This phenomenon is gaining 
momentum, and is helping to revitalize aging 
cities. It's also evident on some of the islands in 


these old buildings. Some of the 


n 


the Inland Sea with aging populations. Young 
people are settling there and trying to breathe 
new life into the declining communities. Our 
role at local government level is to support all 
these initiatives, and we have brought in several 
measures to achieve this, 


Are they tax measures? 

Y. H.: No. We are more about support services 
and development. In that sense, we've set up a 
network that facilitates contacts between people 
wishing to settle in our region and the commu- 
nities that are able to welcome them. This is an 
essential job because it helps to create the condi- 
tions for people to settle down here for the 
long term. We also focus on training to help 
those who settle here make the right decisions 
in terms of work. This year we're going to 
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Since his election, Yuzaki Hidehiko has worked hard to improve the image of his region, with some success 


launch vast, region-wide information campaign 
to raise awareness about the issue of revitalizing 
re trying to advertise the di 
s undertaken by these newcomers in 


rural areas. rent 


initiati 
order to create a virtuous circle. The example 


of their successful settlement arouses interest 


and encourages others to follow suit. 


Would you give us another example? 
Y. H.: I can think of the little city of Joge, which 
isin the middle of nowhere (laughs). In the past, 
it had enjoyed along period of prosperity because 
it was on the road that linked the port of Onomichi 
to the silver mines located a little further inland. 
The city benefited from the mining activity until 
the last seams closed down. As a result, it has 
entered a phase of decline following the departure 
of many of its inhabitants and the rapid aging of 
those who chose to stay. Today, Joge's situation 
is changing in a positive way, with the resumption 
of activities by younger people who are developing 
new opportunities, particularly in the tourism 
sector. As a result, the city is recovering and we 
see Tokyoites showing a real interest in it. It's 
heartwarming. 


This kind of development can only make you 
optimistic about the future... 

Y. H.: Yes, of course, but it's still true that we 
have many problems to face. One of the most 


important is support for small towns and rural 
arcas. This is a very important issue, but it' 
a very difficult challenge. For a long time, as in 
the rest of the country, we thought that we had 
to develop these places in the same way as the 
big cities, providing them with infrastructure of 
all kinds. But that didn't prevent the exodus to- 
wards urban centres. In the end, those who 
wanted to leave sought to live in a big city, and 
nothing could stop them, not even the construction 
of a local cultural centre. This fact made us 
change our approach and modified our priorities 
We've chosen to concentrate on those who are 
interested in living in places with a rich history, 
pleasant surroundings and an exceptional living 
environment. But we also decided to go in search 
of those people with a deep desire o settle in 
areas that meet their expectations, In a way, we're 
similar to a marriage bureau bringing together 
two separate destinies with the ultimate goal of 
making people happy. Bur again, it's nota question 


also 


—— for Zoom ppan 


of turning these arcas into places resembling or- 
dinary cities, because that's not what these people 
are looking for. That's how we're hoping to bring 
new life into rural areas. 


Are you one of those people yourself? 
Y. H.: Not quite. I can’t say I'm made to live in 
that kind of place, but I'm very happy to give ita 
go. Having said that, I left Tokyo to come back 
to Hiroshima because I love the countryside and 
the activities that come with it. Its very easy to 


have access to nature when you live here. For 
example, we're only an hour by car away from ski 
resorts. And it costs less than 800 yen. For this 
kind of activity, a Tokyoite will have to pay at 
least 5,000 yen for tolls, without taking into 
account the time it takes to get there. We also 
have the sca at our doorstep...wonderful! 


Thisisa good opportunity to talk about tourism, 
which you mentioned earlier. What are the 
main tourist attractions in Hiroshima? 

Y. H.: First, there's the Inland Sea, which I 
just mentioned, and a wealth of history. I don't 
have to remind you that Hiroshima was on the 


road that leads from the country's western 
frontier to Kyoto, which all the people and 
goods that entered Japanese territory travelled 
along. This has, of course, helped to provide a 
solid base for various tourist activities. W 
also trying to explore new ways of meeting the 
changing needs of tourists. The idea is to en- 
courage individuals to discover the region for 


themselves by strengthening transport links, 
such as developing cycle routes. 


Could you give us some examples of places you 
particularly like in the area? 

Y. H.: That'sa trick question that's not easy to 
answer (laughs). As I said earlier, I like skiing, 
so when I can, I head to the slopes in the area, 
which are top quality. When the skiing season 
is over it's great to go mountain biking, However, 
Tunderstand it isn't necessarily the easiest thing 
to do when you'rea tourist just passing through. 
So the first thing I would recommend is climbing 
up to the summit of Mount Misen on the island 
of Miyajima, Whether at sunrise or sunset, 
there's a magnificent view. In 2013 we built an. 
observatory designed by the architect Sambuichi 
Hiroshi, which fits into the landscape perfectly. 
It's well worth going there. Another impressive 
place is the island of Osaki Kamijima, in particular 
Mount Kan no mine (453 metres), from where 
one can see the Inland Sea and 115 of the 
islands that are scattered across it. It's truly a 
divine place. Perhaps this is why its name means 
the "Peak of the Gods”. And on the way down 
you can stop at the local spa where you can 
take a bath with views over the sea and islands. 


FOCUS 


After several years of decline, Joge is experiencing a second wind thanks to the arrival of young entre- 


preneurs. 


Inthe spring, JR West will launch its Mizukaze 
cruise train with two stops in your prefecture. 
What do you think of this 
Y. H.: lamin favour of itas this will help diversify 


jative? 


what's on offer for tourists. Besides, this type of 
ich will help 
strengthen the reputation of Japan and our re- 
gion. 


train aims to offer the very best, wi 


How do you imagine Hiroshima in the next $ 
to 10 years? 

Y. H.: Our main challenge is depopulation, com- 
bined with the rapid aging of our society. It's a 
difficult phenomenon to halt, but we must strive 
to transform our society so that it provides living 
conditions thar allow families to flourish. We 
must work less and be more productive to live 
more happily. This should encourage people to 
have children. Thar's why we must focus on in- 
novation to ensure better productivity, 
on modernizing education. We need to launch a 
bit of a cultural revolution, especially in our 
attitude to work. We spend far too much time at 
work. If we manage to reduce it, while still 
increasing production, we'll save time for ourselves 
and we'll be more satisfied with our lives. 


ut also 


Would Hiroshima Prefecture like to be at the 
forefront of this revolution? 


Regular meetings are held in Onomichi to support 
the revitalization of the town. 


Y. H.: Absolutely. We are trying to create a new 
lifestyle for the Japanese. It's not easy. There's 
much to be done, but the ultimate goal is to 
change the way we live in Japan. And in that 
sense, it’s true that I should like Hiroshima to be 
leading the way (laughs). 

INTERVIEW BY O. N. 
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Misson A man who wants to remember 


Hayashida Mitsuhiro has decided to figh 
to kcepalive the memory of the atomic 
bomb victims. 


or many years, the long-running campaign 
to ban nuclear weapons in Japan has been 


the almost exclusive domain of atomic 


bomb survivors. However, as most of these 
people are now too old to continue their activities, 
they urgently need to pass the baton to a younger 
generation. Among that new generation is 
Hayashida Mitsuhiro, a Nagasaki-born student 
who has been particularly active in trying to 
connect young and old activists 

Currently a post-graduate student at Meiji Ga- 
kuin University in Yokohama, Hayashida is 
devoting his research to the postwar life of the 
atomic bomb victims (hibakusha in Japanese) 
and their memories. “Many survivors have not 


been 


ecognized as victims,” Hayashida points 


ome of them have kept their condition 
secret in order to avoid being ostracized by 
their community. In other cases, many people 


e not directly exposed to radiation but 
after eating 
tables and other food" 


became sick a fected vege- 


Born in Nagasaki almost 25 years ago, Hayashida 
has grown up surrounded by 
rienced that fatal day in August 1945, so in a 
sense the issues surrounding nuclear weapons 


cople who expe- 
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and the atomic bomb victims have always been 
part of his life. "The building where I attended 
both elementary and junior high school had al- 
ready been built in 1945,” 
“Strangely enough, Japanese students don't have 


Hayashida says. 


many chances to study the atomic bombings 
(even in the history textbooks they are only 
briefly mentioned), but Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
are obviously an exception. For example, although 
most schools are closed in August for the summer 
holidays, August the 9th is a regular school day 
in Nagasaki. At my school in particular, we 
often had what are c: Peace Study seminars. 
That's when I first got interested in the subject. 
Then, when I was 14, I joined an annual 
campaign to send an anti-nuclear weapons 
appeal to the United Nations, and I continued 
doing so until I finished high school”. 

Among the people who influenced Hayashida 
was his paternal grandfather, who directly ex- 
perienced the atomic bombing, and especially 
its aftermath. “My granddad was in junior high 
school at the time and like all the kids his age 
he was assigned to work at the local shipyard in 
order to help the war effort,” Hayashida re- 
members. “Although he was at home in the su- 
burbs when the bomb was dropped on Nagasaki 
‘on August the 9th, and, quite by chance, avoided 
being directly exposed to radiation. It was only 
the day after that he was called to the city centre 


On the 6th of August 1945 at 8.15am, Hiroshima was the target for the first atomic bomb attack in history. Three days later, it was Nagasaki’s turn. 


to help”. 
For many years Hayashida's grandfather refused 
to talk about that expe 
memories with his grandson only once, but 
what he said was enough to leave a vivid im- 
pression on the young boy. "He was assigned to 
distributing food, so he came in direct contact 
Hayashida says. "He told 
me that among the people who were lining up 
there were many who had lost all the skin on 
their faces. Then he saw a woman who was car- 
rying her child on her back without realizing 
that he was dead. That was the only story I 
heard directly from him. He clearly wanted to 
forget it all, and never said what he felt during 
those days" 

Hayashida is currently organizing the Interna- 
tional Hibakusha Appeal, a campaign calling 
for an international treaty to ban and eliminate 


e, and he shared his 


with the survivors,” 


nuclear weapons, “These appeals have been 
around since the end of the war, but in most 
cases the people behind these campaigns were 
not hibakusha. Also, for a number of reasons 
these people have always been divided by ideo- 
logical differences, which have resulted in a 
fragmented anti-nuclear front,” he says. “But 


recently I was approached by some of the older 


activists who wanted to go beyond the old d 
sions as well as 


sitive; especilly after sectag dur dent 


ject new blood into th 


Bicuurune 


m—G— 


Designed by architect Tange Kenzo, the Hiroshima cenotaph was erected on an axis in line with the Atomic Bomb Dome, one of the very few buildings that sur- 


vived the force of the nuclear blast. 


groups such as SEALDs (Students Emergency 
Action for Liberal Democracy-s) had achieved 
in the last couple of y 
According to Hayashida 
Hibakusha Appe: 
approach to connect all kinds of people from 
across the political, ideological, religious and age 
divide. “I've always found it a pity that so much 
energy was being wasted fighting with each other,” 
he says. “The first problems emerged in 1955, 
during the Cold War, when a key group split 
over differences about whether or not to back 


one of the goals of the 


to create a new, inclusive 


the Soviet Union’s nuclear testing. Each group 
struck an alliance with a different political party 
and fell under its particular influence. Since then, 
there have been two major anti-nuclear organi- 
zations, but they have mostly avoided working 
together towards a common goal". 

At times this situation has almost comical conse- 
quences, “Nagasaki is a rather small ci 
there is only one big assembly hall,” Hayashida 
"So when these two groups hold a big 
gathering on the same day, 
the first floor and the other one the second, and 


and 


says. 
ne of them reserves 


they look so similar that many people whoare in- 
vited to participate can't tell the difference and 
end up in the wrong place (laughs). I've known 
about this situation for many years and respect 
what they ve done over the past decades, but I 
can't really understand these ongoing divisions”. 
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Ideological differences aside, one of the most 
urgent problems is how to continue the anti- 
nuclear weapons campaign now that most hi- 
bakusha are well into their 80s and their number 
is rapidly dwindling. "For many years there 
has been the belief that only the victims them- 
selves had the right to tell their own stories,” 
Hayashida says. “This, of course, creates a big 
problem because of their age. In my opinion 
we should follow the example of the holocaust, 
where the people who personally experienced 
the extermination camps passed their memories 
down to younger people, who have learned 
and internalized those stories and are now 
acting on their behalf. That’s what I'm trying 
to do now in Japan, by spreading the hibakusha's 
stories as much as possible among high school 
and college students”. 

Hayashida was also one of the founding members 
of SEALDs, the student organization that cam- 
paigned against the security laws recently enacted 
by the Japanese government between 2015 and 
2016. He believes that SEALDs' actions have 
many things in common with the anti-nuclear 


weapons movement. “For me, the main purpose 
of all these campaigns is to regain human di- 
gnity,” he says. “With SEALDs, it was a matter 
of defending democratic values and personal 
freedom. In the same way, hibakusha don't 
want to be seen only as atomic bomb victims, 


buras human beings. UI 
are about defending human 
Even though SEALDs disbanded last August, 
following the ruling Liberal Democratic Party's 
victory in the Upper House Hayashida 
believes they greatly contributed to changing 
young people's attitudes toward political and 
social issues and the way they are seen by the 
older generation. “To be honest, everything 
started very spontaneously, and in the beginning 
we didn't really know what we were doing,” he 
says, “but we quickly realized that even a group 
as small as SEALDs could grab eve 
tention and encourage many people to take 
were able to establish a lot of connec- 


y's at- 


action. 
tions with the media, politicians and other 
famous people (e.g. musician Sakamoto Ryuichi), 
which will come in handy for future campaigns. 
In any case, the SEALDs experience may be 
over, but we are far from done, because even in 
the short term we didn't obtain the results we 
hoped for. Probably one of the best things about 
SEALDSs was that we were able to give a new 
image to old-style, rather dusty left-wing activism. 
We came up with new ways to present our ideas 
(eg new flyer designs) that would appeal to dif- 
ferent groups, like women and students, who for 
many years have been indifferent to social pro- 
test". 

JEAN DEROME 
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DANCE Mystic Miyajima's ancient pageant 


The island of Miyajima is onc of the 
country’s most sacred sites, where age-old 
secular dances are still performed. 


he mystery of the Orient is legendary, 
| wrote Charlie Chaplin. "It was in the 
air the moment we stepped ashore in 
Kyoto, and now in Tokyo it began to envelop 
us”, If the Little Tramp had ventured as far as 
the island of Miyajima in Hiroshima Prefecture, 
he would undoubtedly have found this sense of 
mystery positively tangible. 
It begins before you even board the ferry to the 
island. Outside the Miyajima Guchi ferry terminal 
in Hiroshima, an intimidatingly large statue 


glowers down at you. Its robes are a splendid 
green and gold, bur its mask bears a nightmarish 
grimace: demonic, bulging eyes, vicious teeth 
and fox-like ears. A mythological bird of gold 
perches on his head. 
“What the hell is tha 
yourself 

This startling creature turns out to be a character 
from bugaku, the oldest surviving court dance 
and music pageant in the world. Bugaku arrived 
in Japan from India via China, Korea and Viet- 
nam sometime in the seventh century, and 
quickly became a big hit as court entertainment 
for emperors and aristocrats. Prince Shotoku 
(572-622), a dedicated Buddhist, was a fervent 


you can't help but ask 


The enormous tori gate was built off-shore as the whole of the island is sacred ground. 


fan. Over the centuries, as indigenous Shinto 
elements were incorporated into the original 
Buddhist ritual, Japanese bugaku developed 
into a unique art form. 

Today bugaku only exists in Japan, having com- 
pletely disappeared in its countries of origin. 
Here it has remained a privilege for the elite 
few for many hundreds of years. In fact, it was 
only after World War Two that mere commoners 
even got their first chance to watch it. Even 
today, bugaku is only performed at a handful 
of sacred sites, including the Imperial Palace, 
Shitenno-ji in Osaka and Itsukushima Shrine 
on Miyajima. That's why it still feels like a pri- 


vilege to witness this centuries-old spectacle, 
To see iton Miyajima - “the island where people 
and gods live together" - makes it all the more 
special, as the island itself is such a mysterious 
place to begin with. It's also one of Japan's Top 
Three Beauty Spots and a World Heritage Site, 
making it the the perfect backdrop for a trip 
back into another world. 

The first thing you notice as you step off the 
ferry is the stillness in the air, as if time itself 
had been suspended. It's a spell that 
ever-present groups of tourists and schoolchildren, 
led by megaphone-touting guides, can't c 
pletely break. Much of the island is cove 


en the 


virgin forest, creeping right down to the edge 
of the one 
are no pachinko joints or conve 
no unbridled construction, virtually nothing 
to remind you that you're in 21st century Japan. 
Irsa realm of pagodas, temples and shrines, the 
air sweet with the fragrance of camphor wood 
and incense. 

Miyajima's most recognizable icon is the 16.6 
metre-tall torii (shrine gate) rising from the 
seabed, some 200 metres out from Itsukushima 


ny town. As a sacred island, there 
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Bugaku dancer's costumes are magnificent. 


Shrine. The torii was built out at sea because 
the whole island is considered sacred. Commo- 
ners weren't allowed to set foot there, so had to 
approach the shrine by sea, passing under the 
torii which symbolically separates che mundane 
world from the sacred island. 

Itsukushima Shrine is Miyajima's spiritual heart, 
and, just like the guidebooks promise, his brilliant 
orange seashore shrine really does appear to be 
floating away at high tide. What better setting 
for the ancient pageant of bugaku? 
Itsukushima Shrine dates from 593 AD, but it 
was the great warlord Taira no Kiyomori who 
had it rebuilt in its present form around 1 168AD. 
As the shrine grew in importance, the emperor 
paid it several visits from Kyoto, and Kiyomori 
happily incorporated the culture of the Heian 
era court - including bugaku - into the life of 
Itsukushima. 


Itsukushima Shrine often gives the impression it is floating away when the tide is high. 


This tradition continues to the present day, 
with bugaku performances taking place on an 
open-air stage which juts out into the sea, just 
like in Kiyomori's time. 

The performance begins with a group of Shinto 
musicians in billowing white blouses, turquoise 
trousers and black hats taking their positions, 
sitting on the floor at one side of the stage. 
They play gagaku music (the oldest classical 
music in Japan) on hichiriki (a kind of oboe), 
futes, shoko (small bronze gongs) and a va 
of other percussion instruments. The doleful 
drums, in counterpoint to the shrill wail of the 
flutes, sets a disorienting mood that is quite 
unworldly. 

The squeal of piercing pipes announces the ap- 
pearance of the first dancer, wearing a dazzling 
costume of embroidered orange silk and an 
cerie bestial mask. His dance movements are 


mantis-slow 
About twenty dance pieces survive on Miyajima 
from Taira no Kiyomori’s days, and are still 
performed on key dates throughout the year. 
These include the so-called saho no mai (dances 
from the left) adopted from China, where the 
dancers wear red and orange robes, and uho 
samai no mai (dances from the right) which 
originated in Korea, where the dancers dress 
predominantly in green. 

Some dances recount ancient battles or mytho- 
logical encounters, others pray for peace in the 
seas around Japan, or for a bounteous harvest. 
Most however, seem completely abstract in na- 
ture. In the Heian Era much of the meaning 
was lost, as the dances were adapted according 
to contemporary aesthetic considerations, and 
performed primarily for entertainment. 

What all the dances have in common though. 


— nici t 


Film 


A Silent Voice. 
From 15th Mar / Various Nationwide 
blogalltheanime.com 

Memories of The Ainu Past and Present 

21st Mar / London 

Www.ukemb-japan gojp. 

Floating Clouds [Ukigumo] 

23rd Mar / London 

Princecharlescinema.com 

The Japan Foundation Touring Film Programme 
Until 29th Mar / Various Nationwide 
wawijptfilm.org.uk 

Films at The Embassy of Japan -River of Fireflies 
30th Mar / London 

www.ukemb-japan.gojp 
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Theatre & Music 


Japan Sound Portrait 
16th Mar / London 

wwwicafeotocouk 

Yamato Drummers - Chousensha, The Challengers 
14th- 25th Mar / London 

www yamatodrummers.com 


Art 


Japanese Prints of the 20th Century 
Ist Mar- 3rd Apr / London 
wwwitiger-tanukicom 

Obtaining Images: Art, Production and Display 
inEdo Japan 

23rd Mar / London 

wwwdajf org.uk 

Hiroshige's Japan: Stations of the Tokaido Road 
Until 16th Apr / Exeter 

rammuseum.org.uk 


Other 


Nobuyuki Kobayashi Photo Exhibition: 
Portrait of Nature - Myriads of Gods 
16th- 28th Mar / London 
www.facebookcom/swaygallerylondon 


Japan-themed Charity Pub Quiz and Raffle 
31st Mar / London 

Sophiesjapanblog.com 

The Japanese House: Architecture and Life after 1945 
23rd Mar -25th Jun / London 

‘www barbican.org.uk 


Japan Society Book Club: Tales of ise 
10th Apr / London 
wwwjapansociety.orguk 


rE pem trt 
pco e are nt! 
[Before ne nes 


are their highly ritualized steps and impeccably 
precise choreography. "...the exactness of the 
repetitive movements is of the utmost impor- 
since it has been believed that it ensures 


the continuation of the universe,” writes Jukka 
©. Miettinen in his book Asian Traditional 
Theatre and Dance. 

For most western visitors itis almost impossible 
to make out any kind of storyline or decipher 
what the dances mean. “It's even difficult for Ja- 
panese people to understand!” confessesa friend. 
Despite this, theatre at its best always transports 
you to another world, transcending your everyday 
reality and replacing it with the illusion of ano- 
ther, for a brief eternal moment. And so it is 
with bugaku, even without knowing your left 
dance from your right, you can't fail to be en. 
tranced by the spectacle: the trance-like drum. 
beats and the alien wailing of the flutes; dancers 
in sumptuous silks and monstrous masks per- 
forming their ancient rituals on a crimson carpet 
in this magical shrine, with the waves lapping 
just yards away 

At that moment more than any other, it feels 
like Itsukushima really is Boating away, carrying 


you with i 


not just back to the splendour of 


the Heian Era, but much further - back to a 


mythical mome 


beyond time, when perhaps 


gods and people really did dwell together. 


Under this heady spell, meandering back to the 


ferry port past the stone lanterns, now lit up 
and casting an ethereal fairy glow on the sea, it 
is now the big city of Hiroshima glinting across 
the bay that seems unreal 

Steve JOHN PoweLt 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


It only tal iten to reach the 
island of Miyajima from the Miyajima Guchi ferry 
terminal. Crossings are provided by two companies: 
JR Ferry and Miyajima Matsudai Kisen. 

In 2017, bugaku performances will take place on 
the 15th of April, 18th of May, Sth of June, 15th of 
October and 23rd of December, and on the Ist, 


2nd and 3rd of January 2018. Bugaku performances take place several times a year. 


CULTURE @ 


jedes Marin Cab for Zoom Japan 
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JAPA www.zoomjapa 
LRERRSFOSMVSHUS ASE CHAR ESE. 
Tel: 020 7092 9019 Email: info@zoomjapai 


_f www.facebook.comiZoomJapan 
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‘Sino Zen Mau & Gardens 


At first glance, sitting with a good posture to meditate looks difficult, but it’s actually quite easy. Just be careful not to doze off. 


WELLBENG The zazen experience 


Nothing helps you recharge your batteries 
likea session of mindfulness meditation. 
Shinsho-jiis the ideal place to practi 


n recent years, more and more people have 
I that meditation helps them in all 
sorts of ways, from focusing attention at 
work or school to recovering from trauma. 
Health authorities recognize it as an effective 
treatment for stress, depression, anxiety and 
even p: 
So it's not surprising that an increasing number 
of visitors to Japan are seeking to discover the 


n. 


Zen roots of this kind of meditation. To cater 
for this demand, some Buddhist temples are 
opening their doors ro the public, offering 
visitors a peek into their once-secret world. Eih 
ji in Fukui Prefecture, for instance, whe 
Jobs once found inspiration, is developing its 
facilities and building a billion-dollar hotel 
nearby, to attract high-end tourists. Shunko-in 
in Kyoto, where William Shatner (Captain 
Kirk of Star Trek) once beamed down, performs 
gay wedding ceremonies, but it also offers me- 
ditation practice, calling it ‘mindfulness’, the 
secular synonym popularized by Jon Kabat- 
Zinn to make meditation more appealing to 
western ears. Going one step further, Shinsho- 
ji Temple in the forest-clad hills outside Fu- 


Steve 
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kuyama in Hiroshima Prefecture, has rebranded 
itself as Shinsho-ji Zen Museum and Garden. 
Its aim? To make the world of Zen “fully acces- 
sible to the public for the first time ever, through 


all five senses”. nces available 


The Zen expe 


to visitors at Shinshoji cover every aspect of a 
trainee monk's life, including eating udon 
noodles served with five side dishes (a treat 
served to monks on shikunichi — days that end 
with four or nine), a tea ceremony, a traditional 
bathhouse for cleansing mind and body, vast 
grounds including a garden for contemplation 
and a museum of Zen art featuring a permanent 
collection of works by Hakuin. Hakuin was 
the 18th century monk who famously asked 
“what is the sound of one hand clapping?” — 
the best-known of all Zen koan (riddles), 
designed to break through a rational way of 
thinking to attain sudden and intuitive enligh- 
tenment. 


However, 


's the opportunity to practice au- 
thentic zazen, or seated meditation, that provides 
the ultimate taste of Zen. From the Shodo 
(Pine Hall) Temple Office and Information 
Centre, a guide leads you through the gorgeous 
Garden of the Appreciating Heart, where koi 
carp bask in a lake shaped like the Chinese cha- 
racter for "heart", lined with maple trees on 
one side and cherry trees on the other. The gra- 


ceful wooden arch of the Dragon's Back Bridge 
takes you over the lake and up to the International 


Zen Training Hall, where a shaven-headed 


priest wearing robes of the ubiquitous “Hiroshige 
blu 
He instructs you to remove your shoes and 
indals provided, 
then bow before and after entering the hall 
with your palms together in a gesture of grati 
tude. 

Inside the shadowy wooden hall are several low 
ich one thick 
in such a way 
that the rear part is higher than the front. The 
priest then demonstrates how to clamber up 
backwards onto your futon and perch cross- 
legged on top. It all looks a bit daunting, but in 
fact the arrangement of the mattress not only 
makes it far more comfortable than you might 
imagine, it’s also surprisingly easy to sit with 


aits. 


socks, put on the wooden 


tatami-covei 


d platforms. On 


futons have been folded in thre 


P PRACTICAL INFORMATION 


just take the shinkansen from 
Hiroshima, Osaka or Tokyo to Fukuyama 
railway station. Then catch the Tomotetsu bus 
to Miroku no Sato. The temple is about fifteen 
minutes away from the Tenjin Yama bus-stop. 
Address: 91, Kamisanna, Numakuma-cho, 
Fukuyama-shi, Hiroshima-ken 720-0401 Tel: 
084-988-1111 


To get ther 


your back completely straight. 
"Keep your eyes half open, to avoid falling 
asleep,” the priest instructs. "Fix your gaze at a 
point about 1.5 metres in front of you. If you 
feel yourself dozing off, and want me to wake 
you up with the keisaku, clasp your hands 
together and raise them in front of your chest" 

The "keisaku" he alludes to is an intimidatingly 
big stick, fat like a paddle from a canoe. "Please 
don't look on it as punishment," he reassures 
you, "it is simply to help you focus”. With thar, 
he lightsa stick of incense, strikes a small hand- 
held bell four times and we begin our meditation, 
concentrating on the breathing as instructed 

Silence descends on the hall, broken only by 
the occasional birdsong in the trees outside. In 
this stillness, you become alert to a world of 
sensations: the mountain breeze blowing through 
the open windows, caressing your skin, the fra- 
grance of the bare wood and incense and even 
the gentle purr of a far-off aeroplane 

Through half-closed 
walking with sloth-like slowness, raising one 


es you see the priest 


foot, then waiting a couple of seconds before 
bringing it down and raising the other. His in- 
timidating keisaku is always at the ready, but 
d 
5 
Then, just as 
priest stri 
fora short break. "Change position if your legs 


e first fifteen minutes pass without anyone 
ling the need to request a wake-up call 
c begin to f 
es the bell and announces it’s time 


are getting stiff" he advises. Five minutes later 
he strikes the bell again to begin the second 
session, the sound resonating in the silence 
like ripples in a pond. 

This time, one brave young woman soon raises 
her hands in supplication. Through half-closed 


eyes we watch the priest shufle slowly toward. 


her. He comes to a halt in front of her, bows are 
exchanged and he holds his keisaku horizontally 
in front of her, as if presenting it for inspection. 
She bows deeply and he gently pushes her back 
downa little further, until it's completely straight. 
Everyone has stopped meditating, unable to resist 
watching how the ritual will unfold. Thwack 
thwack! Thwack thwack! The priest delivers four 
hefty strokes to the woman's back, two on either 
side of her backbone, and the other meditators 
audibly wince in sympathy. Yet far from putting. 
them off, the rest of the group soon follow suit 
and put their hands up, eager to get their own 
taste of the keisaku awakening, No one leaves wi- 
thout trying it. Somehow the experience wouldn't 
feel complete otherwise, like going toa hot spring 
resort and not soaking in the hot tub. Although 
it stings momentarily, the experience is actually 
quite invigorating, like a good massage. 

‘The second session continues for some twenty- 
five minutes, long enough for you to feel your 
mind emptying of all its usual chatter as you 


CULTURE @ 


The door to the belfry invites you into the peaceful interior. 


After the meditation session, you can take full advantage of the magnificent garden. 


focus on the rise and fall of your chest with 
each breath. You begin to glimpse the total 
now-ness of the moment, uninterrupted by 
conscious thought. 

The bell sounds again, signalling the end of the 
session. The priest's closing message is simple: 
“Every day, in the midst of your busy schedules, 


make sure you find a little time to devote to 
yourself, Even just for five minutes. Even just 
onc minute. Find time for yourself”. 

With char, he slides the wooden shutters over 
the windows, you bow as you leave the hall, put 
your shoes back on and it's all over. We float 


back our into the afternoon sunshine of the 
gardens in an elated state, feeling alive and alert. 
The priest is right. How often do you have the 
chance to sit in silence without checking your 
email or fretting about all the things you ought 
to be doing? Without even moving a muscle? 
By 2040, some 27,000 of Japan's temples are ex- 
pected to close, as the exodus to the big cities 
leaves rural temples with dwindling congregations. 
Hopefully initiatives such as Shinshoji's will not 
only help keep more temples open, butalso enable 
more people to experience the benefits of zazen. 


S. J. P. 
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Steve Jobe Fowelfor Zoom Japan 


She Zen Meum i Gardens 


Will 2017 be a year of great change? 
All the signs are positive! In January 
the world of sumo witnessed a dramatic 
event that many Japanese no longer 
expected to see. The year of the rooster 
has given us wings to fly! 


This year started auspiciously for Japanese sumo fans. One 
year to the day after a Japanese born wrestler won the cham- 
pionship for the first time in ten years, followers of sumo were 
jumping for joy once again. There were numerous reasons to 
celebrate and the January competition was full of unforget- 
table moments! 

Among the highlights were demonstrations of two winning 
moves — kimarite — which are very rare and have not been 
seen in several years. However, what stood out most during 
this fortnight was the crowning achievement of Kisenosato, 
the "Eternal number 2 of Sumo", who has finally succeeded in 
earning his first grand champion title. Even though conditions 
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were favourable in the wake of former grand champions 
withdrawing alongside other lesser challengers, the Eternal 
number two has finally made a name for himself through his 
perseverance. Soon after the tournament, Kisenosato received 
the title of yokozuna, ending the unchallenged reign of 
foreign fighters in sumo for the past two decades. The March 
championship will be crucial, as it will determine whether or 
not this new home-grown demi-god is worthy of his presti- 
gious title. To find out, and perhaps discover even more 
previously unseen kimarite, go to the NHK World website, 
which will be broadcasting all the best moments. 


Kimarite 
A winning technique 


many different winning 
ritially, there were 48, then 22 more were 
re in 2001. Strictly regulated, there 


'om the 


st tournament 


simple to the very complicated 
only 
hat a 


a few kimarite are 
restler whc 
admired, This January, two 
made the headlines, 


le are sc succeeds 


Yaguranage 
and 
used for 34 years until 
Yokozuna Asashoryu used it in 2009, It was 
years before champion Hakuho 
n. 


This 


hold is rare pectacular, and 


pulling hi 
ler pushes with his 
r his rival's groin 


opponent 


wre 


The new star 
At only 24 years of age 
rising stars of sumo. Despite his 
m, 12 


tators and the media demonstrates 


Ura is one of the 
small 
f the 


stature ( 3), the dar 


at technique. In July last year he used 9 
different kimarite in 10 fights! Just two 
years after his debut, this young man's 

gress has allowed him to 
top division alongside the 


h antici 


greatest champions. We wait w 
pation to discover which 


new arite Ura will 


demonstrate for 


>e durir 


he next tourna 
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Kisenosato, the first Japanese yokozuna in 19 years. 

At last!" That's the phrase that best sums up fans feelings at the beginning of this year 
Finally, after an interminable wait of 19 years, they have a great Japanese champion! 
All three active yokozuna before then were from Mongolia, and one needs to go back to 


1998, when Wakanohana was promoted, to find a Japanese person 


who achieved the highest rank. At the age of 30, Kisenosato, 


who had become used to second place, finally made his dream 
come true and became the 72nd yokozuna in sumo history 
after winning his first ever title in January. Many specta 
tors had been waiting for this to happen for years, in the 
belief that Kisenosato was the only current wrestler able 
to give Japan back its sense of pride in a sport largely 
dominated by foreign talent. Usually one needs to win 
two consecutive tournaments to be awarded the title of 
yokozuna, but Kisenosato, who came second 12 times 

in a row, is the sumotori who accumulated most 
victories last year. His promotion is a reward for 

this incredible perseverance, but will he still 

be at the he 


t of his powers and able to 


hold on to his new position in March? 


Slow but sure 


Originally from Mongolia, Tamawashi has 


A promising wrestler 


Aged 24, Mitak 


taken his time to reach the respectable 
iwake. Now occupying the third 
ion in the rankir 


also 
h this 


one of the slowest in history to re 


musubi. In Ja level at the age of 32. In November la 

for his technique year Tamawashi was awarded his first 
after successive ize thanks to his victories over the great 
yokozuna. His pe champions. In January his talent was 
be closely fol confirmed, and he will be one of the most 
— feared opponents in 
March. But will he be 

able to maintain his 


found winnin 
treak? 
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On your screens 
from Sunday 12th 

to Monday 2 7'^ March (UK) 
16.30 / 22.30 / 

04.30 / 08.30 


VOD (video on demand) 
available online. 


rri Sonya or Zoom apan 


EATING & DRINKING 


piscoverY Something for every taste 


The Hiroshima region is noted for its 
wealth of gastronomic riches, with 
something to please everyone. 


s with most other regions in Japan, no 
A= lover can rightly ignore Hiroshima 
prefecture's gastronomic culture. There 
is something to please all tastes, but the dish that 
perhaps best characterizes this region is okono- 
miyaki. The word literally means “everything you 
love grilled”. In other words, no one can dislike 
okonomiyaki because it contains all your favourite 
ingredients by definition! The basic recipe is 
simple, it starts as a kind of pancake batter that 
you spread out to cook on a hot-plate. Then, it's 
time for the customer to choose ingredients to 
add, which are cooked for a few minutes under 
the chef's watchful eye. It appears so simple that 
some restaurants offer their customers the op- 
portunity of preparing their okonomiyaki them: 
selves, on a hot-plate set up on individual tables. 
This can be a pleasant shared experience, but 
there's no guarantee that amateur cooks will 
manage to equal the standard of some of the spe- 
cialists who have the knowledge and skill to 
control the cooking temperature perfectly. Espe- 
ly as the time and heat required can vary de- 


pending on the ingredients chosen. So it's re- 
commended that you sit at the counter and 
observe how carefully che chef prepares the oko- 
nomiyaki you'll be eating. 

To 
important place in the gastronomic culture of 
Hiroshima, we must go back to the period following 


nderstand why this dish occupies such an 


the end of the Second World War. Before the 
conflict, pancakes were enjoyed as a snack throu- 
ghout the city, especially by children. After the 
country’s defeat, many mothers, anxious to make 
ends meet at the end of the month, had the idea 
of starting pancake stalls, but with the addition 
of ingredients they had to hand at the time. By 
adding oysters (another local specialty), soba 
noodles and squid, they created a nourishing dish 
whose taste varied wonderfully depending on 
what the individual vendor pur in, and all for a 
very modest price. The dish soon became popular 
with the locals, but it became even more popular 
when the Otafüku company made a sauce specially 
formulated for okonomiyaki in order to add 
flavour. It was in 1952, when the country was 
freed from the American occupation, that Otafuku 
started to market their winning formula, with a 
texture thick enough not to be absorbed imme- 
diately by the batter, and. 
ough to accent the whole dish. The balance is so 


favour just strong en- 


close to perfection that even professional chefs 
won't hesitate to cover their dishes with this 
sauce. The original recipe is so successful chat 
Orafuku has been producing more than 250,000 
The 
hanging on the continued popularity of okono- 


"s a lot at stake for them 


bottles a day 


miyaki, so much so that the company has continued 
to promote Hiroshima's best known speciality 
In 2008 they even opened the Okonomiyaki Mu- 
im (7-4-5 Shoko Center, Nishi-ku, Hiroshima 
733-0833, entry: 1,000 yen) designed by the ar- 
chitect Sambuichi Hiroshi, who gave it an egg- 
like shape to echo the A-bomb Dome, a surviving 


‘Making okonomiyaki may appear simple, but it requires several years of experience. 
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remnant of the atomic bombardment of the 6th 
of August 1945. Besides the history of this dish, 
one can also learn how to cook it at the the 
museum thanks to beginners classes, which need 
to be booked in advance. After a visit to the 
muscum it is highly unusual not to be tempted 
by a detour to a nearby restaurant to enjoy a dish 
prepared by a skilled professional, especially as 
ry restaurant specializing in okonomiyaki offers 
you its own variation of the dish. There is far 
more to this dish than just a common or garden 
pancake covered with cabbage or fried noodles 
with a large dollop of brown sauce on top. 


However, Hiroshima style cuisine is far more 
et popular it has 
become throughout the the whole archipelago, 
and the other local speciality is the oyster. They 
can be found in other re 


in the northeast, but Hiroshima oysters are 


than just okonomiyaki, howe 


ons such as Tohoku 


the most famous. They can be prepared in a 
myriad of diffe 
to the seafood aficionado, On the island of 
Miyajima, twinned with Mont Saint-Michel 
(France), 
cat them fresh with a drizzle of vinegar. In Hi- 


ent ways, offering great variety 


ou can either have them grilled or 


roshima city itself, some restaurants offer kaki- 
no-dotenabe, a tasty oyster casserole with miso. 
There are too many restaurants to list here, 
, then it 
must be Toyomarusuisan (Man Reed building 
24, Hondori, Naka-ku, Hiroshima, 730- 
0035, open daily from 16.00). The relaxed a 
"ll find in the 
best izakaya, and the chef cooks the oysters to 


but if we have to recommend just on 


mosphere is similar to what yo 


; 3 
a hidden treasure df the Seto’ Inland Dea 
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You must not leave Onomichi without tasting the ramen. 


perfection. From haki nabe (oyster stew) to 
kaki to shiro hamaguri no gangan mushi (stea- 
med oysters and clams in sake), and the classic 
kaki furai (oysters fried in breadcrumbs), cach 
dish is prepared with care. 

Hiroshima's proximity to the Inland Sea explains. 
why seafood of ll kinds is central to the local diet. 
In Mihara, a harbour located between Hiroshima 
and Onomichi, it is tako (octopus) that takes 
pride of place, About thirty minutes by train from 
thecity of Hiroshima, it would be madness notto 
take a trip to taste their famous octopus known 
locally for its unique texture. Even if you came 
across this city by chance while on your travels, 
you'd soon realize that the octopus is the symbol 
of Mihara, As soon as you leave the train, you'll 
notice it appears everywhere, as part of the decor 
and on statues and flags. The best times to enjoy 
octopus cuisine are from June to August and from 
November to March. One can, of course, eat 
octopus in the traditional way as sashimi or 
tempura, but Mihara’s outstanding and original 
\ways of preparing this dish are well worth a detour 
for. These include the famous tako pie (cake with 
an octopus filling) and takosen (rice biscuits with 
octopus), which are made by Ebisuya and sold in 
their shop (1-6-2, Shiromachi, Mihara 723-0014, 
from 08,00 to 19.30) located a hundred metres or 
so from the station. Octopus is also a great gift 
idea to bring back to Europe, as these two products 
make a refreshing change from the Green Tea 
KitKat that most typical tourists brings back from 
their stay in Japan. 

However, not all the good things that you can 
taste in the region of Hiroshima can be taken 
back home so easily as in the case with the famous 
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ramen (noodles cooked in broth) from Onomichi 
This city, which filmmaker Ozu Yasujiro made 
famous thanks to his film Tokyo Story (Tokyo 
Monogatari, 1953), is also well known for its 
noodles. Few cities in Japan have succeeded in 
having their names associated with ramen, but 
Onomichi managed it thanks, in particular, to 
the use of fish paste and the "rings" of melted 
bacon that appear on the surface of the broth 
served with the noodles. One of the most popular 
places to catis Shukaen (4-12 Toyohi Motomachi, 
Onomichi 722-0034, 11.00 - 19.00, closed on 
“Thursdays and the third Wednesday of the month). 
You have to be patient if you want to taste the 
ramen from Shu-san, as the locals affectionately 
call this restaurant, where it's not uncommon to 
see a long queue forming in front of the door. 
The most impatient or the hungriest can find 
equally good restaurants in the city, but they lack 
Shukaen'slong history, as it celebrates its 70th an- 
niversary this year. 

Another local product, whose roots reach back in 
time, is sake. Hiroshima has made a name for 
itself as one of the top three places where sake is 
brewed in Japan, despite it not necessarily possessing 
the right conditions for success. In particular, the 
water, a fundamental element in the crafting of 
this spirit, was too soft. However, thanks to diligent 
research, particularly by one Miura Senzaburo at 
the end of the 19th century, a solution was found 
and Hiroshima's technique of fermentation in 
fresh water gradually allowed the area to become 
a stronghold of sake brewing, You need to go to 
Saijo, to the east of Hiroshima city, to understand 
the importance of sake in the region. The sake 
festival, held annually in October, illustrates this 


The sake from Kamotsuru Brewery has won nume- 
rous awards. 


60-70% of Japan's oysters are produced here. 


well, and itis the only place in the country where 
the drink of the gods is honoured in this fashion, 
Of the eight local breweries, seven are located on 
the same street, that even has the name Sakagura- 
doori (Brewhouse street). You can visitall ofthem 
and have sake tastings there, but the most impressive 
is Kamotsuru brewery (4-31 Saijohonmachi Hi- 
gashi-Hiroshima 739-001 1), founded in 1918. 
Besidesits magnificenr architecture and the warmth 
of its welcome, the visitor has the opportunity to 
taste the different sakes brewed there and to 
discover their different products, which often win 
awards in national competitions. This is also an. 
excellent memory to pack away and bring home 
with you. So make sure you don't miss out! 
Opara NAMIHEI 
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A SPARKLING SAKE SENSATION 
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Available at Japan Centre, Rice Wine Shop, Hedonism Wines and various restaurants. 
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conrecTioner’ The world of wagashi 


TRADITION Hanami 


Bio 
Founder/ Lifestyle brand Keiko 
Uchida. Loves tradition and beautiful 
craftsmanship, creating a lifestyle where East. 
meets West. www.keikouchida.com 


An cvent dedicated to Japanese 
confectionery (wagashi) was recently 
held in London on the Sth of February. 


he wagashi event held at Le Cordon 
Bleu in London consisted of a lecture 
about the history of Japanese confectio- 
nery and a demonstration by artisan confectioner 
Mr. Takeshi Inoue, third generation owner and 
proprictor of the renowned Baika-tei in Tokyo. 
Rice and azuki beans are two of the most important 
ingredients used in making traditional Japanese 
sweets. Japanese people grow up eating rice, which 
in the ancient period they believed was a blessing 
and a gift from the deities, due to how the plant 
turns gold, the same colour as sunshine, in the au- 
tumn. The colour ofthe azuki beans, on the other 
hand, is a deep maroon red, which was considered 
to be an auspicious colour and protect people 
from evil. By contrast, the white of rice symbolised 
pureness, and this is why red and white are often 
used together in Japan for joyous occasions. The 
scheme even features on the national flag, 
Traditionally, Japanese culture has been very 
sensitive to the passage and changing ofthe seasons, 


and the old way of dividing up the year went 
much further than the four major seasons commonly 
recognised today. Each of the four major seasons 
was split into six periods, and each of those split 
further into three, making for a total of72 distinct 
divisions in a year! 

There are many kinds of wagashi, and what is seen 
as the highest quality class is eaten at traditional 
tea parties, especially accompanied by thick “koicha” 
tea, the higher class of matcha green tea (see Zoom 
Japan vol.45 for the differences between thicker 
teaand weaker tea). Another type are called omo- 
gashi, and come in 24 designs that correspond to 
the traditional calendar's 24 seasons. Many of 
them are shaped to imitate the form of flowers or 
plants that bloom in the season th 
but these are not always named directly after the 
plant itself. In ages past, cultured individuals would 
compose poems about the season and discuss these 
poems while eating the appropriate seasonal sweets. 
During the demonstration, Mr Inoue showcased 
several of these 24 seasonal wagashi. The various 
vivid colours are made by mixing up suitable 
quantities of red, yellow and blue coloured 
anko, a kind of jam made out of simmered 
azuki beans. A mixture of yel- 


represent, 


low and blue creates a green 
shade, but that the exact green 
used changes for spring and 
autumn. He also demonstra- 


e way to make the anko 
itself, describing how each 
ill have their 


confe 


own unique methods. 
Contemporary people can 
learn a lot from the deep 
world of Japanese confectio- 
J| nary culture, which was born 
IQ out of a philosophy of living 


in harmony with nature. 
Satomi HARA 
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EATING & DRINKING 


HARUYO'S RECIPE 


Flour 45 g 
Water 90 ml. 
Dried bonito powder 5 g 
Chopped cabbage 150 g 
Soybean sprouts 100 g 
Tempura breadcrumbs 20 g 
Sliced pork 50 g 
Noodles 100 g 
Egg 1 


To garnish 
Okonomiyaki Sauce 
Mayonnaise 
Seaweed powder 


11- Make a dough by thoroughly mixing together the 


flour and water. 


2- Spread out around 70g of dough onto an oiled 
hotplate. Then sprinkle over the bonito powder. 


3 - Place the sliced cabbage and soybean sprouts on 
top. 

4- Sprinkle over the Tempura breadcrumbs. 

5- Add the sliced pork and pour on the rest of the 
dough 


6 - Flip it over delicately. 

7 - Fry the noodles and season with the different 
sauces. 

8 - Place the pancake and all its ingredients over the 
fried noodles and cook for about 5 minutes. 

9 - Break an egg on the side and spread it over to 
‘cook before placing it on the pancake. 

10 - Flip the whole thing one more time. 


11 - Season with the sauces and seaweed powder. 
Serve warm, 
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A "MODERN, AUTHENTIC AND WARM" CITY 


FUKUOKA 


ALTHOUGH 

IT IS THE CAPITAL OF THE 
ISLAND OF KYUSHU, 

FUKUOKA IS BUILT ON A 
HUMAN SCALE. YOU CAN 
ENJOY BOTH URBAN COMFORT 
AND BUSTLING CITY LIFE 
WHILE STILL BEING CLOSE TO 
BEACHES, THE SEA AND THE 
COUNTRYSIDE. 


A 13-metre high Yamakaso float 
at the Kushida Shrine. 


When asked to name the best thing 
about their city, the inhabitants of 
Fukuoka all give the same answer: "It's a 
It is indeed true that 
Japan's 6th largest city has many good 
attributes: its ideal climate resembles the 
Mediterranean, it has sandy beaches, a 


good place to live' 


compact city-centre affording easy access 
to surrounding districts on foot or by 
bike, incredibly fresh food and a very 
buoyant nightlife. Fukuoka, capital of the 
island of Kyushu, has all the pleasant 
aspects of a large city, without its 
inconveniences. Here's why. 


Crossed by two rivers, the Hii kawa and 
the Muromi Kawa, the city is situated to 
the northwest of the island and faces 
towards the Japan Sea, which has helped 
to foster trade for a very long time. It 
continues to open up its borders to the 
rest of the world. Historically it is believed 
that this is where many foreign visitors 
first set foot on the Japanese archipelago. 
Nowadays, Asian tourism is very impor- 
tant to Fukuoka (From Korea, China, 
Taiwan, Thailand and Vietnam), as 
demonstrated by the the mix of visitors 
on every street corner. 


Originally from the South of France, 
Virginie Marmol arrived in Fukuoka 5 
years ago. She really enjoys the city, 
which she describes as the most 


wn 


“Marseille-like” in Japan, “There's a lot of 
energy. Fukuoka is modern, authentic and 
warm. It’s quite common to stumble 
across a temple when strolling through 
the city centre: a good example is the 
Kushida jinja, home to the Yamakasa, a 
richly decorated 13-metre high festival 
float on permanent display. | really enjoy 
the paradox of continuing these traditions 
in this essentially urban environment 

| would recommend taking a tour of the 
temples in the Hakata neighbourhood, 
and visiting Fukuoka tower for a 
breath-taking view, and don't forget 
Momochi bay and its beaches.” 


Fukuoka is full of charm and attracts 
tourists and entrepreneurs who are 
invigorated by the city’s exceptional 
energy. With start-ups and funding to 
support creative business, the local 
economy is continuously developing, This 
is a city of two faces, and Fukuoka's 
modern character emerged in 1889. In 
that year the trading town of Hakata and 
nearby samurai-dominated territory 
merged to become the modern city of 
Fukuoka. Remnants of that time are still 
visible, whether it’s the local delicacy of 
ramen to be found in the area around the 
station, or the iconic little dolls crafted 
locally 


Text : Jeanne TAKADA 


EASY ACCESS 


AIRPORT 

From Fukuoka airport you can reach Hakata, one of the nerve-centres of the 
city, in around ten minutes and for just a few hundred yen (less than £3). 
This ease of accessibility makes it very easy to stop-over after visiting Tokyo. 
A dozen restaurants are located on the second floor of the airport building. 


p m 


X TRAVELLING FROM EUROPE 

In May 2016, Finnair started three A330 Airbus 
flights a week direct from Helsinki to Fukuoka 
(in summer only). 

Planned schedule (April 27th — October 2017), 
from Helsinki 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 16.30, 
(Arrival next day at 0800) 

Return from Fukuoka: 

Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays at 10.00. 
(Arrival at 14.25 pm)* 

This new service will make it easier to travel to 
Japan from Europe. So why not choose Fukuoka 
for your next destination? This stunning regional 
capital city offers you all you could wish for. 
"Waiting for government authorization. 


A WELCOMING, 
AVANT-GARDE CITY 


INNOVATION 


At Robosquare, anyone who is curious 
about science and innovation can 
discover the latest Japanese inventions. 
Or there's Acros, an eco-friendly architec 
tural treasure that was designed by 
Emilio Ambasz in 1995. Its name is a 
contraction of ‘Asian crossroads over the 
sea’, and the structure was designed as a 
series of stepped terraces completely 
covered in plants. Inside this green lung 
located in the Tenjin district, you can 
watch concerts, attend conferences or 
visit an art gallery. Volunteer guides also 
offer walking tours of the city. 


Robosquare displays Japan's latest robotic 
creations. 


"From October 2017, the Robosquare wil be located 
Fükuokar science museum. 


f 


=} TRAVELLING BY HIGH SPEED RAIL Shanghai! 


The Shinkansen connects Fukuoka 
to Hiroshima in only 1hr40 (Tokyo 
in 5 hrs). The famous high speed 
train is an experience in itself, as it 
is so enjoyable, practical and 
comfortable. There are 4 to 6 
departures every hour daily. 
Taking the train is a good 
opportunity to leave from and 
arrive in the heart of both cities. 


When booking your train ticket, be 
aware that Fukuoka Shinkansen 
station is called Hakata, not 
Fukuoka, 


DISCOVER LOCAL 
CULTURE 


Several local companies offer 
cultural workshops, visits and 
outings. Situated in the lively 
district of Tenjin, Suito 
Fukuoka organizes a great 
number of activities that offer 
visitors the opportunity to 
discover different aspects of 
Japanese culture. For example 
you can learn about wearing 
the Wasomi kimono, go to a 
Kyushu sake tasting, learn how 
to make nigiri sushi with a 
Japanese chef or master takoyaki making. 
The choice of activities is rich and varied, 
and the cost is modest. In addition to 
these daily workshops, there are also 
many one-off events listed on the 
agency's site that offer a great introduc- 
tion to local culture 

"Some Japanese people also take part in 
these workshops," says Virginie Marmol, 
a French employee. 

"It's a great opportunity to meet people 
from all over the world while having a 
good time," she adds. 

Hakata machiya furusato-kan organizes 
Hakata doll-painting with a local 


ACCESS TO ASIA 

Pusan: 3hrs by hydrofoil 
Seoul: 1hr30 by plane 
Shanghai: 2hrs by plane 
Taipei: 2hrs30 mins by plane 
Hong Kong: 6hrs by plane 


pe 


ACCESS TO JAPAN 
Hiroshima: 1hr by train. 
Tokyo: 2hrs by plane or 
Shrs by train 

Osaka: 1hr by plane or 
2hrs30 by train 

Sapporo: 3hrs30 by plane 


Workshops organized by Suito Fukuoka and by 
Hakata Machiya furusato-kan (held in Japanese) 
offer the opportunity to paint Hakata dolls. 


craftsman. The location offers a good 
opportunity to learn more about the city 
and its heritage. Last but not least, a local 
volunteer-guide association organizes 
personalised day or half-day group tours 
of the city, where you can pick one of the 
itineraries they have listed on their 
internet site, or create your own. Contact 
them online or directly at their office in 
Fukuoka's Acros, 


http://suito.inboundhub jp 
http://www hakatamachiya.com/static/english php. 


ENCOUNTER 


Stéphanie Sierra 
(31) and William 
Fritsch (26) are 
Japanese 
language 
Students at Aso 
iq, College in 

Z^ Fukuoka. 


WHY HAVE YOU CHOSEN TO STUDY 

IN FUKUOKA? 

W: | moved to Japan to improve my Japanese, 
but I couldn't see myself living in Tokyo. It's 
too big, there are too many people and it 
scared me a little, While doing some 
research, I came across a description of 
Fukuoka and it immediately caught my 
imagination. Moving here confirmed all of my 
expectations: the city is full of energy and it 
feels like its continuously expanding. It offers 
all the comforts of a metropolis, but with 
easy access to the sea and the countryside 
within minutes by public transport. 

S: It’s also an amazing introduction to Kyushu, 


FUKUOKA REVEALS 
ITS SECRETS AT NIGHT 


BARS, IZAKAYA AND STREET 
STALLS, THIS CITY LIKES TO 
PARTY. 

IT ALSO HAS A VARIED AND 
TASTY LOCAL CUISINE FOR YOU 
TO DISCOVER. 


Fukuoka has about a hundred food stalls 
spread over the Tenjin, Nakasu-Kawabata, 
and harbour districts. 


an island that | really like. I'd visited Japan six 
times before moving here, and friends had 
recommended Fukuoka. | can confirm that 
it's definitely a city where | feel at home. 

HOW WOULD YOU DEFINE YOUR CITY? 

S: It's practical. It's accessible on foot and by 
bike, and its city centre is very compact. The 
airport is 15 minutes away from the centre on 
the underground. And its night life is great. 

W: Yes, there's a vibrant nightlife in Fukuoka, 
you meet lots of people in bars, at parties and 
even at the city’s yatai (food stalls) - 
recommend those in Tenjin. 

WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS FOR THE FUTURE? 

S: | will be moving to Australia after this 
year-abroad to improve my English next, and 
then, why not come back to Japan to start my 
own business?! | could return to Fukuoka. It's 
the first city in Japan to test a system for 
start-up visas. | could give that a shot. 

W: | am following a two-year course in Aso. 
Once I've finished studying Japanese, | will 
look for a job. I want to stay in Fukuokal 


Fukuoka is known for its unequalled 


friendliness. After dusk, bars and izakaya 
(gastro pubs) in Nakasu and Daimyo light 
their lanterns and welcome customers 
from all walks of life. To prolong the night 
you can dance into the early hours in the 
clubs of Oyafuko. This ci 
developed the Japanese "yatai" street food 
culture in a unique way: these intimate 
stalls serving popular food can only 
accommodate 10 customers at a time. 
They can be found all over Japan, but are a 
particular characteristic of Fukuoka. 
Around a hundred yatai a year are set up in 
the districts of Tenjin and Nakasu-Kawaba 
ta, and in the vicinity of the harbour. Here, 
people cram together to eat, drink and 
socialise. In the summer this conviviality 
spreads down to the beach where you can 
book a barbecue in Momochi Bay. 
Fukuoka's gastronomy is renowned 
nationwide. Because the restaurants are so 
close to the harbour, the fish appears to 
have jumped directly from the fishing net 
that the sushi 
and sashimi are always exquisitely fresh 
Noodles, yakitori and other vegetable and 
meat stews (nabe) are also local special 
ties that come highly recommended. Just 
take the Japanese’ word for it, as the taste 
of Fukuoka attracts gourmets from all over 
the archipelago, whatever the season. 


has also 


on to your plate, meanir 


SOLUTIONS TO FACILITATE 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP 


The city of Fukuoka wants to commit to 
its new residents by starting up 
innovative programmes. For example, 

it is testing a Start-Up Visa system to 
support young entrepreneurs from 
abroad and facilitate their start up 
businesses, There's also a start-up cafe, 
which opened in 2014, 

with an advice centre that helps foreign 
residents find work and answers any 
questions they have in meeting Japanese 
business regulations. 


For more details, see: 
http;//startup.fukuoka.jp 


TO EAT 


LOCAL 
GASTRONOMY 


r 


GOMA SABA 

Fukuoka is one of the few places where raw 
mackerel is eaten, and it is delicious with 
sesame sauce. Quite a few izakaya across 
the city offer this dish on their menu. 


HAKATA RAMEN 
This dish is a staple in Fukuoka. The 
Tonkotsu broth, made from pork, 

may look unappealing, but it would be a 
shame to miss out on this delicious 
noodle dish. 


A BIKE RIDE TO SHIKANO-SHIMA 


DO YOU HAVE 

THE URGE TO BE 
ALL ALONE IN THE 
MIDDLE OF THE 
JAPAN SEA? 

IF SO, THE ISLANDS 
IN THE BAY OFF 
FUKUOKA ARE JUST 
FOR YOU. 


Around 10 minutes 
from the city by ferry, 
the little islands of 
Shikano-shim and 
Nokonoshima offer 
perfect getaways for 
day-trips where you'll 
be surrounded by the 
gentle pleasures of life. While Nokono- 
shima is known across the nation for its 
ancient floral landscapes, Shikano-shima 
is ideal for sea-sprayed bike rides in the 
wilderness. The track around the island 
takes you through stunning marine 
landscapes along the 12-kilometre 
coastline dotted with beaches and rocks, 
passing through scenery that changes 


One of Shikano-shima's beaches 


constantly. 

If you wish to prolong your visit on these 
idyllic retreats then the Kyukamura 
ryokan offers a hot spring overlooking the 
sea and the numerous little islands on the 
horizon. 


On the return journey, the fittest visitors 
can take the cycle-route over the summit. 


ACCESS: SHIKANO-SHIMA 


Take a boat from Fukuoka harbour. 
The crossing takes: 30 minutes. You 
can book your boat trip, bike rental, 
and even restaurant reservation at 
the tourist information office 
located in the centre of Fukuoka. 


www.tourist-information-center.jp/ 
kyushu/fukuoko/en/ 


FUKUOKA, A "MODERN, AUTHENTIC AND WARM" CITY 


Bicycles are the best means of transport 
to discover the island of Shikano-shima 


of the island, through 
Shiomi-koen Park 
where there is a 
viewing platform 170 
metres above sea level, 
looking out over the 
whole of Fukuoka bay. 
However, be warned 
that the climb to reach 
this unencumbered 
panoramic view is a 
tough one. 

For lunch, the local 
specialty is sashimi 
donburi (a bowl of rice 
covered in sashimi). 
The choice of fish, 

as always in Japan, 
depends on the chef 
and the day's catch. 
Hotel Luigans's offering 
is particularly delicious. 


To end your island getaway, 

Shogonji temple makes a wonderful final 
stop for those in search of peace and 
spirituality. The temple offers 
introductions to Zen meditation and the 
tea ceremony to help you unwind before 
heading back on the ferry, to the hustle 
and bustle of Fukuoka. 


Shogon-ji temple offers introductions to 
Zen meditation. 


For more details, go to Fukuoka and Hakata's tourist information site — [s]: P[s] 


https://yokanavi.com i 
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Born of the unbridled imagination of a former business man, Kosanji is a unique example of its kind. 


KOSAN|| A touch of madness 


al picty can sometimes go way beyond 
the limit, as this unique architectural 
complex shows. 


tuck for Mother's Day gift ideas? Why not 
S her a temple? Well thats what Kane- 

moto Kozo did! When his mother died 
ful Osaka business- 
man, gave up work, let his hair grow and became 
a Buddhist priest, renaming himself Koso Kosanji. 
Two years later he founded a temple in his 
mother's honour, and devoted the next thirty 
years to its construction. The fruits of his labour 
are tucked away on the tiny island of Ikuchijima, 


in 1934, Kanemoto, a succ: 


eighteen kilometres off the coast of Onomichi 
in Hiroshima Prefecture. 

Back in the 15th century, this once-busy shipping 
channel of the Seto Inland Sea was a "Kingdom. 
of Pirates,” controlled by the fearsome Murakami 
clan who demanded tribute from all passing ves- 
sels. The labyrinth of islands and secluded bays 
made ideal pirate territory, and today, Pirate Tou- 
rism isa growing attraction in the area. You can 
even visit the Murakami's stronghold on neigh- 
bouring Innoshima Island. 

Fora small island, Ikuchijima (population 11,000) 
is home toa surprising amount of art and culture. 
Bel Canto Hall has a claim to be one of the top 


concert halls in japan, and the Biennale Project is 
a series of open-air sculptures dotted around the 
island, part of an island-wide art museum, Artist 
Hirayama Ikuo (1930-2009), renowned for his 
dreamy paintings ofthe Silk Road, was born on the 
island and has a museum dedicated to his work 
there. 

You can get to Ikuchijima via ferry from Ono- 
michi or Mihara. However, it's far more fun to 
go island-hopping via the Shimanami Kaido 
Expressway, the spectacular road-and-bridge net- 
work that links Japan's main island of Honshu 
with Shikoku. It spans six islands, including Iku- 
chijima and Innoshima, like stepping-stones, and 


Y you only make one trip while you are in 


Japan 


make sure it's fo the Oki 


ae Cscape to the 


Oki Islands! 


Shimane Prefecture — 
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www.e-oki.net 


has cycle lanes along the entire sixty-kilometre 
route. 

As soon as you arrive in Ikuchijima, you find 
yourself in a world run on “island time”. Traffic 
evanesces and life slows down. No wonder writer 
Donald Ritchie called these islands “the last of 
Old Japan". 

To get to Kosanji, first head for Setoda, the 
island's main town, and also Japan's largest pro- 
ducer of lemons. Citrus trees are everywhere: 


lining the roadsides, carpeting hillsid 


d gra- 
cing gardens, There's even a theme park devoted 
to the fruits: Citrus Park Setoda. Look out for 
the anseikan, a cannonball-sized relative of the 
grapefruit which, like che hassaku and iyokan, is 
unique to these islands. The first bite is crisp and 
sour, but the aftertaste is pure honey. Other ubi- 
quitous citrus products include hassaku cakes, 
mikan jams, fruity honey, sauces and cordials, 
while the local lemon ice-cream is legendary 

The fruit is tempting, but what most visitors 
come to see is the phantasmagorical Kosanji Tem- 
ple, one of the most extraordinary places you'll 
see in Japan, No matter what you read about 
Kosanji before coming here, nothing quite pre 
pares the mind for the spectacle that greets you. 
Kanemoto — or rather, Koso Kosanji — was not 
content to honour his mother's memory with 
some humble little shrine. Only the best was good 
enough, so he had replicas built of his favourite 
bits of temples from all over the country, a kind 
of “Best of Japanese Buddhism” wonderland, 
representing not just different places, but also 


different eras. With buildings from the Asuka 


HOW TO GET THERE 


from Onomichi (40 minutes) or 
from Mihara (25 minutes). 

from Onomichi station, heading 
towards Setoda. 

from Onomichi, about thirty minutes 
on the Shimanami kaido. 


Temple and Museum of Kosanji, 553-2 
Setoda, Onomichi-shi, 722-2411 Hiroshima 


Liberty 2nd floor, open 7 
T minute walk from Oxford Gi 
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A golden goblin on top of the Koyonomon gate. 


Era (538-719) right up to the Edo Period (1603- 
1868), it's a rip through time and space, spanning 
one thousand years of Buddhist architecture. 
On arrival you pass through the bold red and white 
outer gates (a replica of the Shinshinden Gate of 
the Kyoto Imperial Palace), pay your 1,200 yen 
admission and then proceed to the Chumon Gate 
(ashioned after the Romon Gate of Horyuji Tem- 
ple in Nara), To your left, that sumpruous five-sto- 
ried pagoda is based on Muroji Temple from Nara. 
In all, chere are over twenty gates, halls and pagodas, 
fifteen of which are Tangible Cultural Properties, 
spanning some 50,000 square metres. 

This dazzling display is one man's vision of para- 
dise, and even if you know nothing about the 
buildings’ background, you can't fil to be uplifted 
- especially in April, when the whole beatific scene 
is afloat on a soft pink cloud of cherry blossoms. 
Moreover, Koso Kosanji didn't just copy the ori- 
ginal buildings, he embellished them with his 
own fanciful flights of imagination, like one of 
those "based on a true story" films that exaggerate 
the facts for dramatic effect. 


Take the statue of Guze Kannon, for instance. 
It’s modelled on the one in Yumedono Hall at 
Horyuji, but the difference is that while the ori- 


ginal isa mere 1.97 metres high, Kosanji's version 
towers over you at a whopping 15 metres. 
Then there's the astonishing Koyonomon Gate, 
or "My final wish" as Kosanji Koso called it. It's 
a full-scale reproduction of Yomeimon Gate at 
Nara’s Nikko Temple, but Koso added an orgy 
of detail and garish colouring that’s simply overw- 
helming Gleaming golden goblins perch on top; 
glaring dragons of all shapes, sizes and colours 
abound; scary monsters mingle with exotic birds 
- peacocks, swans and some not of this earth — 
while cats nestle in forests or among lotus blos- 
soms alongside standing Buddhas, reclining Bud- 
dhas, seared Buddhas -all gleaming in greens and 
golds, reds, whites and oranges. Unsurprisingly, 
this gate alone took ten years to complete. 

Just behind the main complex, the sunlight shim- 
merson a hillside of pure white. This is the Hill 
of Hope: a vast 5,000-square-metre garden of Ita- 
lian marble created by Hiroshima-born sculptor 
Kuetani Kazuto. The Tower of Light rises hea- 
ven-ward from out of the gleaming mountain, 
like two giant hands clasped in supplication. 
Ifyou need a break after all this architectural sight- 
seeing, a quiet nook just behind the Octagonal 
Hall provides the perfect austere and minimalist 


contemplation spot. Here a waterfall splashes into 
a lotus pond dotted with moss-covered rocks and 
stone lanterns, while little stone bridges cross a 
chuckling stream. Pretty green birds called white- 
eyes dart among the branches ofa weeping cherry 
tree, and the sweet smell of incense wafts across 
from the temple. 
For those wishing to stay on the island, Setoda 
hasa couple of ryokan inns with sea views, right 
in the port area. One, the Tsutsui Ryokan, boasts 
a lemon-scented bath, while the Suminoe has a 
nice traditional Japanese garden. 
‘Otherwise, return to Onomichi and stay at the U2 
Hotel Cycle, Japan's first hotel designed especially 
for cyclists (though motorists are welcome too). 
But before you leave, don’t forget to try that 
divine lemon ice-cream. 

‘Steve JOHN PowtLL 


P$ ACCOMMODATION 


RYOKAN TSUTSUI: 
www.ryokan.or.jp/english/yado/main/66510. 
U2 HOTEL CYCLE: 


www.onomichi-u2.com/en/ 
SUMINOE RYOKAN: 


I! JP BOOKS 


Try our Online Shop 
http://shop.jpbooks.co.uk/en/ 


Japanese Learning, Books 
Manga, Comic, Magazine, Stationery 
Traveler's Notebook, CD, DVD, Gifts etc 


JPT EUROPE LTD. -Trading as JP BOOKS 


24-25 Denman Street, London W1D 7HU U.K. 
Tel +44(0)20 7839 4839 Fax +44(0)20 7287 0903 Email info@jpbooks.co.uk 
Open Mon-Sat 10:30-20:00 Sun11:00~18:00 WWW.jpbooks.co.uk 


www.facebook.com/jpbooks 
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TRAVEL 


peas What to do, eat, and see 


Hiroshima and its region are not lacking in 
interesting things to do. Herearesome 
suggestions for making the most of your visit. 


very year, over 1.2 million people visit Hiro- 
E: 's Atomic Bomb Dome and Peace 

Memorial Park. Important as it is to sce this 
World Heritage Site, there are plenty more reasons 
to come to Hiroshima — the City of Peace — snug- 
gling berween the Chugoku Mountains and the 
Seto Inland Sea. Here are ten of the best: 


It's the City of Water 

So-called because of the six rivers that carve down- 
town Hiroshima into a series of islands. Such an 
abundance of water gives the city a pleasant, open 
L 


som time (late March-early April), when mile 


| making it especially spectacular at cherry blos- 


after mile of riverbanks turn pink. Why not watch 
the world go by from the Caffe Ponte riverside 
restaurant opposite Peace Park or take a sight 
seeing cruise? Fancy something racier? Hail a 
Ganji Taxi speed-boat from any of the stone jetties 


going down to the river 


Mi; 
With its “floating” shrine and huge red torii gate 


jima's Munchies 


rising out of the sea, Miyajima Island is rightly 


called one of Japan's Three Most Scenic Places 
However, locals also love Miyajima for its unique 
cuisine, such as oysters, so much a part of the 
island’s life that they even have festival devoted 
to them (held on the second weekend in 
February). Other specialties include anago-meshi 
(rice topped with broiled conger eel) a 
rinbo (a fish-paste roll stuffed with chee 


d nigi 


bacon, 
asparagus and other delights). Miyajima's most 
famous treat is the momiji-manju - maple-leaf 
shaped cakes filled with chocolate, custard or 
azuki bean paste. The deep-fried version - age- 
momiji - is particularly popular. At Daikon'ya 


A system of self-service rental bikes allows you to travel around the city easily. 


you can watch them being made, then savour 


your purchase outside with a complimentary 


«en tea while contemplating a delightful koi 


pond 


Art & Nature 
Ride the Skywalk elevator up Mt. Hijiyama to the 


Museum of Contemporary Art, which rises out of 


the surrounding forest. When opened in 1989, it 
was Japan's first public modern art museum. Des- 
igned by Kurokawa Kishio (co-founder of the 
Metabolist Movement), it won the Sth World Fes- 
tival of Architecture's grand prize 

Outside, there are lots of ite arc installations dot- 
ted around the hillside, while Henry Moore's m. 


sive arch frames a panoramic view of the city. The 


profusion of cherry trees also make Hijiyama one 
of the city’s favourite blossom-viewing spots. 


No. 1 for Oysters 


Hiroshima has been farming oysters since the 
1500s. Today it produces 25,000-30,000 tons 


of oysters a year, 60-70% of 


pan's total pro- 


duction. Known locally as sea-milk for their 


nutritional value, they are eaten boiled, fried, 
grilled, with rice, in stews, or even raw. Cultiva- 
tion involves suspending oysters from floating 
rafts, of which you will see hundreds dotted all 
over Hiroshima Bay. 


Cycle Across The Sea 
Mountains surround Hiroshima prefecture on 
three sides, bur the fourth side looks out onto the 
Seto Inland Sea National Park. Explore its sleepy 
labyrinth of misty islands via the Shimanami 
Kaido, a stunning 65-km road and bridge route 
that joins Honshu, Japan's largest n 


with Shikoku, its smallest. The bridges link six 


island, 


smaller islands on the way, with cycle and pedes- 


So Restaurant" and "So Sushi 


Enjoy a delicious selection of 
Restaurant & Sushi Che highest quality Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, London W1B 5LS 


Mon-Fri. 12:00-1 
Sat. 


O (Lunch) 17:30-23:00 (Dinner) 
12:00-23:00 (Closed Sunday) 
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trian lanes along the whole route, so you can quite 
literally cycle across the sea. The bridges start in 
the charming port town of Onomichi, a short train 
ride from Hiroshima city 


Mystic Mitaki 
Dense woodland, three waterfalls, a 16th century 
pagoda and a ninth-century temple — all just two 
stops from Hiroshima Station! Mitaki Temple, at 
the top of Mt. Mitaki is the city s best spor for expe- 


riencing abit of nature. The way up to the temple 
is lined with hundreds of statues of Buddha and 
red-caped jizo figures of ll shapes and sizes, moss- 


covered and worn with age, adding to the mystic 


atmosphere. 


The two-tiered orange pagoda to the right of the 


entrance was dismantled and brought to Mita 
all che way from Hirogawa in Wakayama Prefecture 
(south-west Kansai) in 1951, to comfort the souls 
of the atomic bomb victims. 

Follow the trail beyond the temple into a shady 
forest of towering bamboo, where you may even 
k down, take 
; half-hidden 


spot some wild boar. On the way b 


a break at the rustic Kuten-an cal 


among the maples. 


Mobile Museum 

After the war, Hiroshima needed to get its transport 
system up and running quickly. Tram cars were 
donated from cities all over Japan and even abroad, 
earning the city's fleet the nickname of the "Mobile 
Museum’. Today the tram fleet ranges from pre- 
war clunkers to the futuristic Green Mover Max. 
The cheapest, easiest, and most eco-friendly way 
to get around town. 


Football champions 
Sanfrecce Hiroshima is one of Japan's top football 
ue Division 1 title in 2012 


teams, winning the J-Le 


and 2013, and the Japanese Super Cup in 2008, 
2013 and 2014. They also finished third in the 2015 
Club World Cup. At the 
hed the semi-finals of the Emperor's Cup. 
‘Their magnificent Edion Stadium is set on a hill 


me of writing they have 


even re 


outside town, surrounded by landscaped par- 
kland, complete with plum trees and a koi pond. 


Brush Capital of Japan 
Kumano, a village 20 kilometres east of the city of 
Hiroshima, produces 15 million calligraphy, make- 
up and artists’ brushes year. That's 8096 of Japan's 
total production. Of the town’s 27,000 inhabitants, 
1,500 are brush craftsmen, hand-making brushes 
the traditional way. The best time to visit is on Sep- 
tember the 23rd, when 10,000 brushes festoon the 
streets for Kumano's spectacular Brush Festival. 

Be sure not to miss the Fudenosato Kobo brush 
museum, where master craftsmen are in residence 
naking 


heritage. The museum also houses the world's lar- 


to demonstrate Kumano’s unique brush 


gest calligraphy brush - a massive 3.7 metres long 
and weighing 400 kilos, suspended from the cei- 


Samurai Garden 
A sublime city-centre oasis, Shukkeien Garden 
was built in 1620 by Ueda Soko, a samurai war- 
rior who became a Buddhist monk, tea-master 
and landscape gardener. He designed it for Asano 
Nagaakira, the feudal lord of Hiroshima. Shuk- 
keien is actually a miniaturized version ofthe 
landscape of Xihu (West Lake) in Hangzhou, 
China, squeezed into a space of just 40,000 square 
metres. Ideal for losing yourselfalong one ofthe 
little side trails among isolated nooks, waterfalls, 
mossy rocks and lichen 


xovered lanterns, you'll 


forget you're just a five-minute walk from the 
downtown bustle of the city. Monthly tea cere- 
monies are held in the lakeside Seifukan tea-house 
to celebrate the changing seasons, including one 


for moon. 


icwing in September. The adjacent 
Prefectural Art Museum is also worth a visit. 


S.J. P. 


The incredible bamboo forest on Mt. Mitaki is a marvellous sight. 


book now 
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NIHONGO 


LANGUAGE Omoshiroi yo NIHONGO! 


Welcome once again, to the fascinating world 


of the Japanese language. 


n this issue, let's take a look at some 


gat 
hotels or ryokan in Japan (Ryokan 


phrases you can use when stay 


are traditional Japanese style accommodation, 


usually with a hor spring bath). As you may 


imagine, these can be put to use straight av 


Chekku in wo onegai shimasu 
(Frvs47kBWebET) 
=d like to check in please 


Obvious really, use to politely ask to check in 


at reception. 


Yoyaku shiteiru xxx desu 
(PHIL TUS woe (Bilt) CF) 
= My name is xxx, and I have a reservation 


If you have a reservation, use this phrase to let 


Py 


the staff know. 


x-haku/paku (x 38) 
38 (haku/paku) is a numerical counter used to 
count nights stayed. However, as with a 


= Staying for x 


number of other Japanese words, the pronun- 
ciation changes based on the actual number 
preceding it, so it can be a little bit tricky. For 
ht is “i-(p) paku”, bur two 
aku”, 
, four “yon-paku”, 


example, one 


nights is 
“san-paku 
six "ro-(p)paku", seven “nana-haku”, cight 
"ha-(p) paku and so on. 


Three nights is 


*go-haku’, 


Chusha jou wa arimasuka? 
(RUBUS T b) 
- Do you have a carpark? 


If you want to confirm whether the facility has 


something else, you can modify this phrase, simply 


swapping out “carpark” for whatever you are 


ls 
there an xoo2" A good example would be “toire wa 
asuka?" (Ff L1sUE TH?) = "Is there a 
' This phrase is very convenient and polite, 


enquiring about, c.g, "bx wa arimasuka 


ari 


toilet 
so if you can remember it then it will certainly be 
of great help. 


P d 


July 3rd to 31st 2017 


Choshoku wa nanji kara nanji made desuka? 
RIDSET H) 
= What time does breakfast start and finish? 


Konochikaku de oishii omise wa doko 

desuka? 

(CX CCo UUSBIBIEET TTH?) 

7 Could you recommend a nice restaurant 
around here? 


Japan has many hidden culinary delights, with 
different delicacies on offer 


during different seasons of the year and great local 
variation. Use this 
phrase to find out what the locals would recom- 


mend for your supper! 


Goyukkuri douzo (7159 25) 

= Please enjoy your stay 
This expression is often used by Japanese 
hospitality staff towards their guests. It is not 
only used in hotels, but can be heard at many 
different establishments throughout the 
country, such as the izakaya style bars which 
we looked at in last month's issue of ZOOM 


Japan! 
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Masters at their Craft fera 


. m Ed , WORLD 
Two Giants of Animation from JAPAN 


A land where dragons lurk... 


part 1: March 17th 23:10 
part 2: March 18th 23:10 


An epic adventure fantasy by the creators of 
the “EVANGELION” series and “Shin Godzilla 
and the International Emmy Award-winning 
producer of “Ronja, the Robber's Daughter". 


ble in the UK on: 


Sky Guide Freesat WX 


ch 


March 18th 21:10 


An intimate documentary tracing the newest 
creation of Oscar-winning animation master Hayao 
Miyazaki. Despite once dismaying legions of fans 
with his retirement in 2013, the 75-year old director 
is back with a new short, his first work using CGI. 


(av 


TVPlayer 


